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The Perambulating Pre 


by Mary Thurman Pyle 


Characters 
Miss SNowpEN, Chairman of ‘‘The 
Good Cheer Club’’ 


FLO _ 
Betty pupils from the 
WALTER 





Mrs. ELIZABETH Weis, an elderly 
recluse 

Si.as BENTON, an elderly man 

MarTHa HaGERTY 

JimMyY MarrTIN 

Sam 

Time: Early on a Saturday morning, 
a few days before Christmas. 

Sertine: A room in the Community 
House. 

Ar Rise: Miss SNOWDEN is sorting 
out groceries from some bags and 
packages which are on a big table. 
FrRaNK and Water enter from 
right carrying large bags of gro- 
ceries. They place the bags on the 
table as they speak. 


Frank: Here’s a lot more stuff, Miss 
Snowden. It was left out front. 
Miss SNowpEN: Thank you, Frank. 
Thank you, Walter. For only nine- 
thirty in the morning, we’re doing 

pretty well, don’t you think? 

Water: I'll say! Looks like every- 
body in this burg is going to get a 
good Christmas dinner this year. 

Miss SNowvEN : That’s what the Good 
Cheer Club is aiming toward. 

Frank: It’s a_ swell project. 
Gosh, it would be terrible if any- 
body in town was hungry at Christ- 
mas. That’s the time when you’re 
supposed to have plenty of good 
grub. 

Miss SNowpenN: And not only 
‘‘erub,’’ Frank. We don’t want 
any of our fellow townspeople to 
be lonely or feel neglected or left 
out this Christmas. 

FrRaNK: We sure are glad we can 
help. What shall we do next? 

Miss SNOWDEN: Here are two ad- 





dresses near here where there are 
donations of food to be called for. 
(She hands Frank a slip of paper.) 
And I wish you would take this 
sign and put it up outside where it 
will be easily seen. (She gets a 
large cardboard sign from the rear 
of the room. It reads, in large let- 
ters with appropriate decorations: 
The Good Cheer Club says, ‘‘ Christ- 
mas for Everybody.’’ Let’s share 
our blessings!) 

Watrer (Taking sign): The High 
School art class sure did a swell 
job on this. Come on, Frank. 
We'll put it where everybody who 
passes will see it. (Berry and FLo 
come wm from right, meeting the 
boys as they start out.) 

Betty (To the boys): 
(The boys 


Hi-ya, kids. 
respond with ‘‘ Hi, 


Betty,’’ and ‘‘ Hi there, Flo.’’) 


FLo: You’re buzzing around pretty 
early, aren’t you—for you! 

FrRaNK: We promised Miss Snow- 
den we’d be here early. 

FLo: Well, so did we—and here we 
are. (The boys go off right, carry- 
ing the sign. The girls go over to 
the table.) 

Betty: Good morning, Miss Snow- 
den. Sorry we’re late. 

FLo: Guess we overslept just a lit- 
tle. 

Miss SNOWDEN (Smiling): You’re 
not very late. Hang your wraps 
in the anteroom and bring in some 
of the empty cartons you'll find 
there. 

Betty and Fito: O.K. (They go off 
left. Miss SNowpEN sits at table 
and consults her lists. The girls 
return, each bringing a couple of 


empty boxes, such as grocery 
stores use to deliver groceries in.) 

Miss SNowpDEN: Put them on this 
end of the table and we can begin 
to fill them from the groceries al- 
ready donated. I’ll put this list 
here for you to consult. We want 
each gift box to have the makings 
of a good Christmas dinner. You 
ean go right ahead and I’ll be back 
in a few minutes. I want to find 
the janitor. 

Frio: All right, Miss Snowden. (Miss 
SNOWDEN goes off left. The girls 
start to work. After a moment or 
two, Mrs. WELLS enters from right. 
She is a_ severe-looking woman, 
dressed primly in black. Her face 
is lined and unhappy. She carries 
a large pie in a pie tin, carefully 
wrapped in waxed paper. She 
speaks to the girls in rather a sharp 
manner. ) 

Mrs. Wetis: Good morning. Who’s 
in charge here? 

Berry: Good morning. Miss Snow- 
den is in charge, but we’re helping. 
Have you brought a donation ? 

Mrs. WELLS: I’m Mrs. Horace Wells, 
and I’d like to speak to Miss Snow- 
den. 

Fito (Surprised): Oh! 
of you! I mean— 

Mrs. Wetts: You mean what you 
said—that you’ve heard of me. No 
doubt you’ve heard that I am a re- 
cluse—that since my husband died 
seven years ago, I never go out, 
never see anybody. Well, you’ve 
heard correctly. That’s the sort 
of life I prefer. But I know what 
the townspeople say about me— 
that I’m queer. (Miss SNOWDEN 


I’ve heard 
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enters from left carrying more 

empty cartons.) 

Miss SNowDEN: Good morning. 

Mrs. Wetis: Are you Miss Snowden 
—the social worker who thought up 
this ‘‘Good Cheer Club’’—and all 
this food collection ? 

Miss SNOWDEN: Yes, I’m Mary 
Snowden. And you— 

Mrs. Weis: Elizabeth Wells—Mrs. 
Horace Wells. I suppose you’ve 
heard of me, too. 

Miss SNowpDEN ((Graciously): Your 
husband was one of our most promi- 
nent citizens, Mrs. Wells. Of course 
I’ve heard of his widow. And I’m 
very happy to meet you. Have you 
brought us a donation? 

Mrs. Weis: A mince pie. I made 
it myself, and there’ll not be a bet- 
ter one in town at Christmas time 
or any other time. 

Miss SNowpEN: I’m sure of it. (She 
takes pie from Mrs. WELLS and 
puts it on the table.) 

Mrs. Weis: I’ve a special request 
about who gets it, though. 

Miss SNowven: Betty, will you and 
Flo please check the number of 
empty cartons? 

Betty: Certainly, Miss Snowden. 
(She and Fio go out left. Miss 
SNOWDEN places a chair for Mrs. 
WELLS. ) 

Mrs. WELLS: I read the piece in the 
paper about your project and how 
you want to see that no one in town 
feels lonely or neglected this year. 
So I decided to bake a mince pie 
and bring it in. Haven’t baked 

(She 


one since my husband died. 
pauses. ) 
Miss SNowven (Gently) : 


Yes, Mrs. Fro: 
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Wells? 

Mrs. Weis: I want you to give 
this pie to the loneliest person I 
know—Silas Benton. 

Miss SNOWDEN: Oh, yes. Mr. Ben- 
ton is a retired professor. I don’t 
know him personally, but I have 
heard he lives alone. 

Mrs. Weuts: Alone—and neither 
kith nor kin in the world. My hus- 
band and I knew Silas Benton well. 
He never was a man that ‘‘mixed.’’ 
I’ve neglected him since my hus- 
band died, and I want him to have 
that pie. 

Miss SNOWDEN (With her friendly 
smile): He shall have it, Mrs. 
Wells. 

Mrs. Weis: But he’s not to know I 
sent it, mind you. 

Miss SNowDEN: He won’t, I prom- 
ise you. (Mrs. WELLS rises.) Won’t 
you come to our community sing on 
Christmas Eve night, Mrs. Wells? 
Here, in the Community House, at 
six 0’clock. 

Mrs. WELLS: No, I couldn’t do that. 
Well, good-bye. 

Miss SNowpenN: Good-bye, and 
thanks. (Mrs. WELLS goes off right. 
Miss SNOWDEN selects an empty 
basket on the table, puts in the pie 
carefully, and covers it with more 
paper. The girls re-enter.) 

FLo: Guess we can come back now. 

Miss SNowpEN: Yes. Go on with 
the boxes. I’m going to see if Wal- 
ter or Frank has come back. (She 
throws a sweater over her shoulders 
and goes out right, taking basket 
with pie. The girls continue their 
work. ) 

I’ve heard about Mrs. Wells, 



















but I never expected to see her. 

She never goes anywhere. 

Betty: Imagine! I wonder who she 
made that pie for? 

Fito: I hope Miss Snowden thinks 
of a way to keep her from being 
so— well, you know. Being by 
herself all the time. (Sam enters 
left, carrying an armful of Christ- 
mas greens. He is a good-natured, 
rosy-cheeked boy.) 

Sam: Hello. 

Betty: Hello. 

Fito: What lovely greens! Holly 
and everything! Who’s it for? 
Sam: My dad—he’s the caretaker 
here—he said to bring this to Miss 
Snowden. He'll be late getting 
here, but I came early and fired the 


furnace. Is it plenty warm in 
here ? 
F.Lo: Sure, it’s fine. Put the greens 


down over there. Miss Snowden 
will be back in a minute. 

Sam: Jimmy—he’s my pal—we 
thought maybe we could help 
around here. 

Berty: I don’t see why not. There’s 
plenty to do. 

Sam: Jimmy is waiting for me out- 
side. I’ll go get him. (He goes 
out left.) 

Berty: I guess he means Jimmy 
Martin. He has a shoe-shine stand 
downtown somewhere. My father 
often gets him to shine his shoes. 
He’s an orphan, my father said. 

FLo: How awful—not to have your 
father or mother living. (Miss 


SNOWDEN re-enters with FRANK, 
who carries a large basket loaded 
with edibles.) 
Miss SNOWDEN: 


You help in here, 











Frank, till Walter gets back. I 
sent him on an errand. (FRANK 
begins to unpack the basket he has 
brought.) 

Berry: Sam brought this holly, Miss 
Snowden. Oh, here he is. He can 
tell you. (Sam re-enters left, with 
JmmMy MarrTIN.) 

Sam: Hello, Miss Snowden. Dad 

said he’d be over after while. But 

I fired the furnace, and here are 


the greens, and I’ve _ brought 
Jimmy to help. 
Miss SnowpEN: Good, Sam—to 


everything. How are you, Jimmy? 

Jimmy: I’m fine, Miss Snowden. 
Can I help fill the boxes? 

Miss SNOwDEN: Yes, indeed. How 
are you getting along, anyway, 
since you went to live at Sam’s 
house ? 

Jimmy: Getting along fine. 
folks are swell to me. 

Sam: My mom says she’s got five of 
her own, and Jimmy just makes a 
nice even half-dozen. 

Jmmy: It’s fun to be in a big family. 

Fito: You kids unpack some of these 
donations. 

Miss Snowpen: And I'll sort. 
(WaLTER enters right, followed by 
Mr. Benton, an elderly, white- 
haired man. WALTER carries a bag 
of groceries, and Mr. BENTON car- 
ries the basket with the pie.) 

Mr. BENTON: This is Miss Snowden ? 
Good morning. I’m Silas Benton. 

Miss SNowpEN: I’m glad to meet 
you, Mr. Benton. Do come in and 
join us. 

Water: I was on my way to Mr. 
Benton’s, to take him the basket 
like you told me, and I met him 


Sam’s 

















coming here—with this bag of 

groceries. 

Mr. BENTON (Genially): So we ex- 
changed—since he had a present 
for me. But I came on anyway, 
for a word with you. (Miss SnNow- 
DEN joins Mr. BENTON at front of 
room.) 

Miss SNOWDEN: 
your present. 

Mr. Benton: Of course. Everybody 
likes presents. However, I feel 
that there are many people in town 

) who could make better use of this 

| handsome mince pie than I can. I 

received it with a great deal of 

pleasure and appreciation, you un- 






[ hope you liked 





ay derstand, and I assure you the gift 

, has warmed my heart. But one 

: lonely old man shouldn’t cut into 
this pie. I wish to pass it on to 

S someone who can really do it jus- 
tice. 

f Miss SNowpEN (Smiling): If you 


really feel that way about it. 


Mr. Benton: There is a nice lad 
I. who blacks my boots for me now 
e and then—has a stand on the cor- 
ner of Market and Third. This 
t. boy is alone in the world. Now I 
Yy have a feeling that he might like 
e- mince pie. 
uy Miss SNowpDEN: The boy you mean 
r- is right over there now, helping 
with the baskets. Jimmy, come 
i? over here a minute, please. (JIMMY 
n. joins them.) 
et Mr. Benton: ’Pon my word! I 
ad didn’t reeognize you among all 
those young people. You remem- 
ir. ber me, don’t you? 
cet Jimmy: Sure I do, Mr. Benton. 
Aren’t you one of my regular cus- 











tomers? (Miss SNowpEN goes 
back to the table, leaving Jimmy 
with Mr. BENTON.) 


Mr. BENToN: Jimmy, do you like 
mince pie? 

Jimmy: Yes, sir! 

Mr. Benton: Accept this one, with 


my compliments. (Hands basket 
to Jimmy, who takes it wonder- 
ingly) And no questions! Take 
this pie and share it with your new 
family—make it your donation to 
the Christmas dinner. 

Jimmy: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Benton. 

Mr. Benton: Thank you, Jimmy, 
for many a fine shoeshine. (T7'o the 
others) Good morning to you all. 

Miss SNowpEN: Good morning, Mr. 
Benton. This donation of yours 
will surely help us. (The young 
people ad lib their good-byes as 
Mr. BENTON goes out right. Miss 
SNOWDEN sees him to the door.) 

Jimmy: Miss Snowden. 

Miss SNowvEeN (Coming back from 
the door): Yes, Jimmy? 

Jimmy: Mr. Benton sure was swell 
to give me this pie, but—but— 

Miss SNowpEN: But what? Don’t 
you like mince pie? 

Jimmy: Sure I do. But there is 
somebody I want to give a Christ- 
mas present to, and I didn’t have 
anything to give. Do you think it 
would be all right if I gave this? 
(He looks at basket he is holding.) 
I wouldn’t want to hurt Mr. Ben- 
ton’s feelings. 

Miss SNowpvEN: He gave you the pie. 
Do what you want to with it, 
Jimmy. 


Jmmmy: Mrs. Hagerty was awful 













good to my mother when my father 
was sick; and after—afterward she 
helped me a lot, before I went to 
live at Sam’s house. I’d like to 
give her this for a Christmas pres- 
ent. 

Miss SNowpEN: Martha Hagerty is 
not only the best laundress and 
cleaning woman in town, but she 
has the biggest heart I know of. 
By all means give her that pie, 


Jimmy. I think it’s a fine idea. 
Jimmy: Sam rode me over here on 
his bike. Maybe he would ride me 


over to take it to her now. 

Miss SNOWDEN: Why not? Sam, go 
with Jimmy on an important er- 
rand. 


Sam: O.K. Come on, Jim. (Sam 
and Jimmy go out left.) 
Water: I sure was_ surprised, 


Miss Snowden, when Mr. Benton 
eame back with me and brought 
back that basket you told me to 
give him. He looked in it, stood 
right still a minute, then came 
along with me. 

Miss SNowpEN: Surprising things 
happen sometimes, Walter. Sort 
of chain reactions. (Looking over 
the work.) Suppose you and 
Frank take a couple of these boxes 
that are filled and put them out 
front for the pickup truck. 

Water: Right! (He and Frank 
take two of the cartons and go out.) 

FLo: Isn’t it nice to have Jimmy and 
Sam to help? 

Berry: I feel so sorry for Jimmy. 
No father and mother—and he’s 
always so shabby—and having to 
shine shoes. 

Miss SNOWDEN: Jimmy’s doing all 





right. Save your sympathy. 

Berry (Laughing): I guess he is, at 
that. (Mrs. WELLS enters right. 
She carries a small covered jar.) 

Mrs. Weis: I guess you’re sur- 
prised to see me here again, Miss 
Snowden. 

Miss SNowpEN: I’m not surprised 
at anything this morning. Come in 
and join us. 

Mrs. Weiis: After I got home, I 
remembered the hard sauce. Had 
it all made and in the icebox and 
eame off without it. I always 
served hard sauce with my mince 
pies. So I brought it right over. 

Miss SNowpDEN: The pie is—er—put 
away in a safe place, Mrs. Wells. 
But I’ll see that the sauce goes 
with it. (She takes the jar from 
Mrs. WELLS.) Now, why don’t you 
sit down and visit with us for 
awhile? 

Mrs. Wetts: I think I will. (She 
sits near the table. WALTER and 
FRANK re-enter and take two more 
filled cartons out. Miss SNOwDEN 
goes off and returns at once with 
two empty cartons. The girls con- 
tinue sorting and packing. Mkrs. 
WELLS looks on with growing inter- 
est.) 

Miss SNOWDEN: Let’s see. (Check- 
ing items on table) Celery, five 
bunches; muffin mix, sugar, eight 
cans cranberry sauce. 

Mrs. WELLS: I always made my own 
cranberry sauce, from the fresh 
berries. 

Miss SNOWDEN: 
way. 

Mrs. Weis: Where are the turkeys? 

Miss SNowpEN: They’re to be de- 


It’s very good that 
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livered direct from the wholesale 
grocer. He’s letting us have them 
at cost. (Jimmy and Sam re-enter 
from left.) Back again, boys? We 
have a visitor—Mrs. Wells. Jimmy 
and Sam, Mrs. Wells. 

Mrs. WELLS: Brothers? 

Miss SNowpEN: Well, yes—in a way. 
Jimmy, you and Sam break up 
some of that holly into pieces to 
decorate the boxes. (The boys be- 
gin this. Mr. Benton re-enters 
right.) 

Mr. Benton: Here I am back again, 
Miss Snowden. I came by to give 
Jimmy a Christmas card to go with 
the— 

Miss SNOWDEN (Quickly): With the 
present you gave him. 

Mr. BENTON (Handing card in en- 
velope to Jimmy): I bought this 
eard at the corner drugstore and 
put in a little Christmas message, 
which you can read later, my boy. 

Jimmy: Thank you, sir. (Feeling a 
little guilty) I'll keep this eard 
for a special souvenir. 

Miss SNOWDEN: Mrs. Wells, do you 
know Mr. Benton? 

Mrs. Wetuis: Of course I know him. 
How are you, Silas? 

Mr. BEntTON (Who hasn’t noticed her 
before): "Pon my word! You 
here, Elizabeth? This is a surprise, 
and a very happy one, indeed. 
(He shakes hands with Mrs. 
WELLs.) It’s been a long time—too 
long. (WALTER enters, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hagerty. She is a 
comfortably stout woman, with her 
good heart shining in her face. She 
carries the basket with the pie.) 

Water: Right in here. Miss 


Snowden, Mrs. Hagerty wants to 
see you. 

Mrs. Hagerty: The top of the 
morning to you, Miss Snowden. 
Miss SNOwDEN: Good morning, Mrs. 
Hagerty. Come right in. Did I 
say anything about a chain reac- 

tion ? 

Mrs. Hagerty: What, ma’am? 

Miss SNowpEN: Never mind. What 
can I do for you? But first, do you 
know Mrs. Wells? 

Mrs. Hagerty: Bless my soul, of 
course I do. I don’t see you as 
much these days as I’d like to, 
ma’am. I used to do your days’ 
work regular, and I miss it. 

Mrs. WELLS: I miss you, too, Mar- 
tha. But with just one person, 
there doesn’t seem to be much to do 
around the house. 

Miss SNOwpEN: This is Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Benton: I am very happy to 
meet you, Mrs. Hagerty. 

Mrs. Hagerty: Likewise, sir. 

Miss SNowpEN: And these young 
people are my helpers today. 
(FraNK enters right carrying a 
paper shopping bag with another 
donation.) And I am keeping them 
all busy. 

Mrs. Hagerty: It does my heart 
good to see them, bless their hearts. 
Miss Snowden, I meant to have a 
word with you in private, but come 
to think of it, I’ll say my piece 
right out. It’s about this basket 
and what’s in it. 

Miss SNowvEN; Go right ahead, 
Mrs. Hagerty. (Smiling) The sit- 
uation is entirely out of my hands. 

Mrs. Hagerty: A few minutes ago, 

Jimmy lad over there brought me 








a Christmas present—a fine mince 

pie—given to him by a friend and 
customer, he said. 

JimmMy (Embarrassed): Mrs. Ha- 
gerty, maybe you’d better not— 
Mrs. Hacerty (Going right on): You 
meant it out of the kindness of your 
heart, Jimmy boy, and I’ll remem- 
ber your present to my dying day. 
But it’s the thought that counts— 
so you'll not be after minding if I 
keep that and pass the pie on to 

some one else, will you, now? 

Jimmy: That’s O.K. with me—if 
that’s what you’d like to do. 

Mr. Benton (Chuckles): Now where 
in the world did Jimmy get that 
mince pie, I’d like to know? 

Mrs. Wetits: A mince pie, did you 
say ? 

Mrs. Hacerty: A mince pie, and one 
of the prettiest I ever saw. The 
minute I looked at it, I thought of 
the grand pies you used to bake at 
Christmas, Mrs. Wells. And I 
made up my mind that pie would 
go right up to that big lonely house 
on the hill—your house! 

Mrs. Weis (Touched): 
thought all that, Martha? 

Mrs. Hacerty: That I did. And 
over I came to ask Miss Snowden 
if she thought it would be all 
right if I gave Jimmy’s present to 
someone else. And here I find you, 
yourself, ma’am. It’s the Lord’s 
work, that’s what it is. 

Mrs. WELLS (Smiling, for the first 
time): So you want to give me 
that pie? Well, I’ll take it with 
pleasure—provided you will join 
me for a little Christmas dinner 

and help me eat it. And will you 


You 


come, too, Silas, for old time’s sake ? 

You used to come, when Horace was 

living, and it’s my fault you 

haven’t been since. 

Mr. Benton: With pleasure, Eliza- 
beth. With great pleasure. 

Mrs. HaGerty: I’ll be glad to come 
and cook that Christmas dinner 
and serve you—truly, I will. 

Mr. Benton: I'll join you at the 
usual time on Christmas day, 
Elizabeth. (To the others) Good- 
bye, all. The transactions which 
have taken place here this morning 
have been most heartening. 

Mrs. WELLS (As if she is responsible 
for the idea): We are having a 
Community sing here on Christmas 
Eve, at six o’clock. I’ll expect to 
see you here, Silas. 

Mr. Benton: Indeed you will, Eliza- 
beth! Well, good-bye again. (He 
makes a rather formal little bow 
and goes off. Miss SNowpDEN and 
the young people ad lib their good- 
byes.) 

Mrs. WELLS: Martha, perhaps you’d 
be good enough to walk home with 
me now, if you’re not busy. We’ll 
take the pie (Smiling again) and I 
think we had better look over the 
house and see what needs to be done 
to put it in proper order. 

Mrs. Hacerty: That’s after my own 
heart, ma’am. Good day, Miss 
Snowden. And Jimmy boy, you 
understand, don’t you—about this 
pie? 

Jimmy (Grinning): Sure, Mrs. Ha- 

gerty. I understand. (Mrs. 

Wetts and Martua start out. 

Miss SNOWDEN picks up the jar of 

hard sauce and follows them, stop- 
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ping them at the door.) 

Miss SNOWDEN: Mrs. Wells, wouldn’t 
you like to take this jar of hard 
sauce, to serve with the mince pie? 
It was brought in this morning as a 
donation. 

Mrs. WELLS (Solemnly): Yes, I can 
use that. Thank you very much. 
Mrs. Hagerty: Save you from hav- 
ing to make some, ma’am. You 
always served hard sauce with your 
mince pies. (She and Mrs. WELLS 
go off right. The young people call 
good-bye and Merry Christmas.) 

Fito: Miss Snowden, I’ll bet your 
afternoon shift won’t have half as 
much fun as we’re having. 

Miss SNowpDEN: It’s been a very in- 
teresting morning. 

Water: I'll say! (They are all 
busy again. Jimmy stops for a mo- 
ment and opens his Christmas card 
which Mr. BENTON has given him. 
He looks at it, and is incredulous. ) 

Jimmy: Miss Snowden! 

Miss SNowpDEN: Yes, Jimmy? Any- 
thing the matter? 

Jimmy: It’s—this Christmas card 
Mr. Benton gave me. (He hands it 
to Miss SNowpen. It contains a 
slip of yellow paper as well as a 
card.) 

Miss SNOWDEN (After a moment): 
Why, Jimmy! How nice! Mr. 
Benton has given you a check for 
fifty dollars, with his ‘‘best Christ- 


a 


mas wishes.’’ 

Sam: What do you know about 
that! You can buy those new 
clothes you need. 

Jimmy (Regaining his speech): And 
have something left over. Do you 
think I should take it, Miss Snow- 
den? (The girls answer before 
Miss SNOWDEN can.) 

Betty: Of course, keep it, Jimmy. 

FLo: If a person gives you a Christ- 
mas present, you’re supposed to 
accept it. 

Miss SNowpen: The girls are right, 
Jimmy. And remember that 
courage and a cheerful spirit often 
bring unexpected rewards. 

Jmmy: But it wouldn’t have. hap- 
pened if it hadn’t been for that pie. 

Water: I'll say that pie got 
around. 

Miss SNowDEN: It surely did. But 
then, that couldn’t have happened 
unless all of you who belong to the 
‘*Good Cheer Club’’ had helped. 
And by the way, suppose we keep 
the perambulations of that mince 
pie just among ourselves. How 
about it? (The young people all 
answer together in the affirmative.) 

Sam (Gathering up pieces of .the 
broken holly): Here’s the holly 
for the boxes. (They are all work- 
ing away with energy and good 
cheer as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 





Characters 
Mr. BRADLEY 
Mrs. BRADLEY 
MIKE 
VALERIE 
JUDY 
CrysTaL AVERY 
Mr. WINTERS 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

Settine: The living 
Bradley home. 

At Rise: Jupy is addressing some 
last-minute cards and VALERIE is 
wrapping gifts. 

VALERIE( Impatiently): There! The 
string tore! I don’t see how Mother 
manages to turn out such artistic 
packages. Mine always get lumpy 
and the string is either too long or 


room of the 


too short. I think I’ll leave this 
one for her. 
Jupy: No fair! Remember, this 


Christmas we’re doing things Dad’s 
way. <A job for everyone and 
everyone on the job! Mother’s job 
is the dinner. Yours is gifts, and 
mine is cards. Let’s each stick to 
her own department. 


Puppy Love 
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sending the same cards to every- 
body. Dogs... nothing but dogs. 

Jupy: I think dog cards are cute. 

VALERIE: But they’re not suitable 
for everybody, Judy. You should 
try to make the cards suit the peo- 
ple. 

Jupy: I do. Cocker spaniels for 
Mother’s friends; hunting dogs for 
Dad’s crowd; police dogs for 
Mike’s gang; scotties for yours and 
wire hairs for mine. Besides, I 
get plenty of ecards I don’t like, so 
if some people don’t like these, 
we’re even. It has something to do 
with the law of averages. 

VALERIE: You talk like Dad. Every- 
thing’s system with Dad since he’s 
after his new job. He even thinks 
he can  systematize Christmas. 
(Taking one of her packages to 
Jupy’s table.) Would it be too far 
out of your department to hold 
your finger on this string while I 
tie the knot ? 

Jupy: Oh, sure. That’s just cooper- 
ation. There! 

Vauerie (As she ties knot): Thanks. 








VALERIE: You get off easy compared How are you coming with your 
with me. ecards? Why, Judy Bradley! 
Jupy: What’s so easy about mailing You’ve sent a eard to Crystal 









Avery from Mike. 

Jupy: And why not? 

VALERIE: Why not? You ask me 
‘‘why not’’ when they haven’t been 
speaking for a whole week! 


eards for a family of five? I’ve 
worn my fingers off to the elbow 
and what do I get? Nothing but 
complaints. 


VaLerigE: And no wonder. You’re 
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Jupy: That’s none of my business. 
Here’s Mike’s list, and there’s 
Crystal’s name, as big as you 
please. So naturally I sent her a 
eard. 

VALERIE: But that list was made out 
before the fight. Don’t you think 
Mike will be mad? 

Jupy: I don’t think. I just follow 
orders. I stick to the lists. If 
they ’re not right, it’s not my worry. 

VALERIE: You’re terrible. 

Jupy: I am not terrible. I’m just 
practical. Besides, I think it’s silly 
to be mad at your best girl at 
Christmas time. Now he won’t get 
any present. 

VaLeriE: And neither will she. Oh, 
Judy, it is silly. Mike and Crystal 
always had such fun together. I 
wish they’d make up. 

Jupy: Wishing won’t make it so. 

VALERIE: But what else can we do? 

Jupy: Plenty. 

VaLERIE: Like what? 

Jupy: Like sending Crystal a card— 


or a present. 

VALERIE: <A present! I wouldn’t 
dare! 

Jupy: It would probably fix every- 
thing. 

VALERIE: But she’d find out Mike 


didn’t send it. 

Jupy: Maybe yes—maybe no. Any- 
how, nothing ventured, nothing 
won, is the way I look at it. 

VALERIE: But what could I get at 
this late date? The stores will 
close in another hour. What could 
you suggest? 

Jupy: That’s your department. Re- 
member, I stick to cards. 

VALERIE: Oh, Judy, you’re so pro- 





voking. Now, you’ve put this idea 
in my head, and left me high and 
dry with it. (MrKe enters with 
an armload of greens which he 
dumps on the floor.) 

Mike: Well, here they are! Where 
do you want ’em? 

VALERIE: That’s not in our depart- 
ment. You’re in charge of decora- 
tions. 

Mike: That only includes cutting 
and hauling. It doesn’t mean I have 
to put them up. 

VALERIE: Qh, yes, it does. 

Mike: Says who? 

VaLERIE: Says Dad. He’s the boss. 
The rest of us just take orders. 

Mike: Qh, yeah? 

Jupy: Yeah. And how about clos- 
ing the door? It’s wide open, and 
you know how Dad feels about 
heating all outdoors. 

Mixe: Shut it yourself. That’s not 
in my department. 

Jupy: Oh, dear! I sometimes wonder 
if Dad’s efficiency is all it’s cracked 
up to be. Somehow it just doesn’t 
go with Christmas. 

VaLeErIE: Well, paying the bills is 
Dad’s department, so somebody 
better shut the door. If he doesn’t 
land his new job we’ll all be out in 
the cold. 

Jupy: Very well. I’ll shut it. But 
you’d better get that mess cleared 
away before Mother comes home. 
(Jupy exits.) 

Mike: I'll take it down cellar and 
sort it out. 

VALERIE: That’s a good idea. The 
tree stand’s down there some place. 

Jupy (Calling): Mike! Valerie! 

Look! Look what I have! (Enters 











carrying a puppy.) Bless his little 

heart! Isn’t he a darling? 

VaLeriE: Oh, Judy! He’s precious! 
Where did you get him? 

Jupy: Right on our doorstep. 

Mike: Gee, he’s a cute little tyke. 
What’s your name, fella? 

Jupy (To the dog): Tell him you 
don’t have a first name yet, but as 
of now, your last name is Bradley. 

Mike: Bradley! Ha! You don’t 
think we’re keeping him, do you? 

Jupy: I most certainly do. All my 
life I’ve wanted a puppy for 
Christmas, and now I have one. 

Mike: And what about the rest of 
us? Don’t you think I’ve wanted 
a puppy for Christmas, Easter, and 
George Washington’s birthday ever 
since I was so high? But did I ever 
get one? 

VateriE: As long as we live in the 
Carlton Apartments, Judy, you 
might as well forget about pets. If 
Dad lands his new job maybe we'll 
move. 

Jupy: But this is different. This 
puppy came straight from Heaven. 

MixEe: Like fun! He walked up 
Milford Avenue. 

Jupy: That’s not what I mean. 
was sent to us by Fate. 

Mike: Tell that to Mr. Carlton, and 
ask him about our lease. 

VaLeriE: It’s no use, Judy. I’d 
love to keep the little fellow too, 
but it’s out of the question. 

Jupy: But what will we do with 
him? We can’t put him out in the 
cold. 

Mike: Well, I know what I’m going 
to do with him. Give him to me. 

(Reaches for dog.) 


He 





Jupy (Pulling away): No, no. Keep 
away from him. What are you go- 
ing to do with him? 

Mike: Feed him. Give him to me, 
Judy, and I’ll see that he gets some 
chow. (Takes dog.) Come on, 
Poochie, we'll see if we can find 
you some nice warm milk. (£zit.) 

VaLERIE: He’s darling. 

Jupy: Oh, Val, can’t we keep him? 

VaLeRIE: I’m afraid not, Judy, but 
he sure would make a wonderful 
Christmas present for somebody. 

Jupy: Yeah. For somebody who 
didn’t live in a hateful old apart- 
ment house? 


VaLErIE: For somebody who liked 
dogs. 
Jupy: Val! I’ve got it! Let’s give 


him to Crystal. She doesn’t live in 
an apartment. And she loves dogs! 

VALERIE: We could tie a big red bow 
around his neck. 

Jupy (Getting card from table) : And 
here’s the perfect card to go with 
it. 

VALERIE: Here’s the ribbon. There’s 
enough for a good sized bow. 

Jupy: What shall we write on the 
card? I guess we won’t dare to 
sign Mike’s name. 

VALERIE: Mercy no! That would be 
forgery. Just write ‘‘Merry 
Christmas’’. 

Jupy: I’ll take it over, and she can 
draw her own conclusions. 

VALERIE (Watching as she writes): 
Two r’s in ‘‘Merry’’. You’re a 
dreadful speller. 

Jupy: Spelling doesn’t matter at 
Christmas time. I’ll go fix him up. 
(Exit.) 


VALERIE: I know this isn’t in our 




















department, but Christmas is a 
wonderful time to meddle in other 
people’s business. (Doorbell) Now 
who in the world can that be? 
(Goes to door.) Why, Crystal 
Avery! This is a surprise! 

CrystaL (Entering with VALERIE. 
She carries two packages.): Oh, 
Val, is Mike in? 

VALERIE: Yes, do you want to see 
him? 

CrystaL (Drawing back): Heavens, 
no! No, indeed! I’m just stopping 
by with this fruit cake. Mother 
wanted me to bring it over... and 
I thought if Mike were out, I’d stay 
for a few minutes. But since he’s 
in, I’d better go. 

VALERIE: Nonsense! He’s down in 
the cellar fixing the Christmas 
greens. And what if you should 
run into him? It’s high time you 
two made up. 

CrystaL: Oh, I know, Valerie, I’d 
love to... but... you know how 
hard it is to make up, once you 
start not speaking. 

Jupy (Entering with puppy now 
wearing red bow and tag): Look! 
Isn’t he a picture? Oh, Crystal! 
When did you arrive? 

CrystaL: Oh, how precious! Where 
did you get him? What’s his name? 

Jupy: Well—er—he isn’t exactly 
ours. He’s a present. 

CrystaL: A present? For whom? 

VALERIE: For you, Crystal. 

CrystaL: Oh, no! Not for me! 


Jupy: Yes, for you. Do you like 
him? 

CrystaL: Like him? I adore him... 
only ... only... well... who 


sent him to me? 








Jupy: Can’t you guess? 

CrystaL: Oh, girls! This is wonder- 
ful! Absolutely wonderful. Now 
I can give in and not be mad any 
more. I can even leave this pres- 
ent for Mike. 

VALERIE: You have a present for 
Mike? 

CrystaL: Of course, I’ve been ex- 
pecting we’d make up any minute, 
and I wanted to be prepared. 
Here, (Hands package to Jupy) 
give this to Mike, will you? 

Jupy: But he’ll be up here any 
minute. You can give it to him 
yourself. 

CrystaL: Oh, no. I don’t want to 
see him just now. I have a feeling 
he’ll be over later this evening. 

Jupy: I have a feeling you’re right. 

VALERIE: It will be wonderful to 
have you back in the family, Crystal. 

Jupy: And the puppy will be part 
of the family too. 

CrystaL: The puppy! Oh, my good- 
ness! How awful! 

VALERIE: What’s the matter? 

CrystaL: Oh dear! This is terrible. 

Jupy: What’s terrible? 

CrystaL: The puppy! 

VALERIE: What’s terrible about the 
puppy? I thought you liked 
him! 

CrystaL: I do. 
can’t take him. 

Jupy: For heaven’s sake, why not? 
You don’t live in an apartment. 

CrystaL: No, but it’s Mother. She’s 
allergic to dogs. Gets hay fever 
if one sets foot in the house. I’ve 
never been allowed to have a dog. 
(Hands him back to Juvy) Here, 
take him! And explain to Mike, 


I love him. But I 





will you? He’ll understand. At 
least, I hope so. 

VALERIE: At least, he’ll understand 
you’re not mad any more. 

CrystaL: And that’s the most won- 

derful thing in the world. Well, 

I must fly before he catches me 


here. Merry Christmas, every- 
body. 

Girts: Merry Christmas. 

Crystan (At door): And Merry 


Christmas to you, Doggie. I'll 
send you the biggest bone I ean find 
tomorrow. (Ezits) 

VaLerieE: Well, what do you know 
about that? 

Jupy: I know we still have this 
puppy on our hands, and I love it. 

VaLeriE: Better take him back to 
the kitchen till we can decide what 
to do with him. 

Jupy: I’ve already decided. Of 
course, if somebody claims him, 
we’ll have to return him, but for 
now, I’m keeping him! 

VALERIE: I wish it were just that 
easy. It’s a good thing, after all, 
that Crystal couldn’t take the dog. 
We’d better advertise for the 
owner. (Jupy exits.) 

Mike (Entering with small tree in 


stand): There! How do you like 
the tree? 
VALERIE: It looks nice, Mike. By 


the way, somebody was here just a 
minute ago. 

Mixe: I thought I heard voices. Who 
was it? 

VALERIE: Crystal. 

Mike: Crystal! What did she want? 


VaueriE: She brought you a present. 
Mike: Oh, no. You’re kidding. 
No, I’m not, Mike. 


VALERIE: Hon- 





est. Here it is. (Hands him pack- 
age) She left it for you. 

Mike: Well, I’ll be doggoned! You 
mean to tell me she’s not sore any 
more? 

VALERIE: It doesn’t look that way. 
You don’t go around buying pres- 
ents for people you’re sore at. 

Mike: Qh, I wouldn’t say that. I 
was sore at her, and yet I bought 
her a present. 

VALERIE: You did? 

Mike: Sure. I’ve been expecting to 
make up and I wanted to be pre- 
pared. I’ll take it right over. Gee, 
this is swell! This is great! I 
knew she couldn’t hold out .. . not 
over Christmas. Women are al- 
ways sentimental when it comes to 
Christmas. 

VALERIE: And dogs. 

Mixe: Dogs? What do dogs have 
to do with it? 

VALERIE: Well, Crystal saw the 
puppy, and somehow, I just can’t 
explain how, but somehow, she got 
the idea you intended the puppy 
for her Christmas gift. 

MixE (Laughing): That’s a good 
one! Mrs. Avery would sneeze her 
head off at sight of a dog. But the 
only thing that matters now is that 
Crystal and I have made up. If 
the puppy had anything to do with 
it, I’ll buy him a bone as big as 
his head for his Christmas dinner. 
So, long. .. . Tell Mother I’ll bring 
Crystal along home to help trim the 
tree. (£rit.) 

Jupy (Enters): The puppy is sound 
asleep. I made him a bed under 
the stove and he’s good as gold. 

VALERIE: Judy, dear, there’s no use 
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setting your heart on this puppy. 

Dad would never hear of it. 

Jupy: What’s the matter? Doesn’t 
he have a department for dogs? 

VALERIE: Qh, don’t talk like that, 
Judy. Dad loves dogs as much as 
anybody else. It’s just that we’ve 
always lived in apartments and 
there’s no place for a dog. 

Jupy: And besides, dogs aren’t ef- 
ficient. Dad has no time for any- 
thing that isn’t efficient. Look 
how he has Christmas organized. 
You in charge of gifts. Mike in 
charge of decorations. Mother in 
charge of food. He’s trying to run 
Christmas the way he runs the fac- 
tory. 

VALERIE: It’s only because he wants 
to get the new job. If he can im- 
press Mr. Winters with his effi- 
ciency he’ll get to be the new su- 
perintendent and things will be 
much better all around. We might 
even get a house of our own. 

Jupy: Oh, fiddlesticks on Mr. Win- 
ters. I hate him. 

VALERIE: That’s silly, Judy. You’ve 
never even seen Mr. Winters. 
(Mrs. BrapLey enters in time to 
hear last sentence.) 

Mrs. BRADLEY: Well, you’re going to 
see Mr. Winters sooner than you 
expect. I just stopped at the fac- 
tory to pick up your father and his 
secretary told me he’s on his way 
out to the house with Mr. Winters 
in tow. 

Girts: Good grief! 
before Christmas! 

Mrs. BrapLEy: That’s the way I feel 
about it... but it’s too late now! 

If only he had called me. Good 


Not on the day 





heavens! Look at this room. Judy, 
clear away that card table. Valerie, 
straighten up that sofa. I’ll go 
make some tea. This house doesn’t 
show much evidence of efficiency. 
Look at that tree! Not even 
trimmed. Where’s Michael? 
Jupy: He’s made up with Crystal. I 
guess he’s over at her house. 
VALERIE: He said he’d be bringing 
her over later to help trim the tree. 
Mrs. BrapLey: I hope it’s much, 
much later, after Mr. Winters goes. 
Please, girls, try to make the room 
look decent. And as soon as you 
can, come help me in the kitchen. 
(Exit) 
Jupy: This is awful! Poor Mother! 
Imagine Dad dragging Mr. Winters 
out here today of all days. Doesn’t 
the man have a home? 


VALERIE: Business is business, you 
know. 
Jupy: Yeah, I know. And Christ- 


mas is Christmas! (There is a 
scream from the kitchen and Mrs. 
BRADLEY runs in.) 

Mrs. Brapitey: Valerie! Judy! 
Come quick! There’s a strange dog 
in the kitchen. Help me get it out 
of here! 

Jupy: Oh, dear! It’s not a strange 
dog, Mother. It’s the puppy. 

Mrs. BrapLEy: What puppy? 

VALERIE: Judy found a puppy on the 
doorstep and brought it in out of 
the cold. 

Mrs. BrapLey: Well, get it out of 
here. Your father will have a fit! 

Jupy: I thought Dad liked dogs. 

Mrs. BraptEy: Not in the apart- 
ment! It’s breaking our lease. 
Old Man Carlton is just looking for 








a good excuse to get rid of us any- 
how. Judy, you’ve got to get that 
dog out of here. 

Jupy: But Mother! I can’t put him 
out this minute. 

Mrs. BrapLEy: Yes, you can. Right 
this minute. Before your father... 

Mr. BrapLey (Off stage): Just put 
your things in the hall closet, J. W., 
and make yourself at home. 

Mrs. BrapiEy: It’s too late! 
They’re here. (Mr. BrapLey and 
Mr. WINTERS enter.) 

Mr. Winters: I hate to impose on 
your hospitality the day before 
Christmas, Bradley. I know how 
much confusion and extra work 
there is at this season of the year. 

Mr. BrapLtey: Oh, my family takes 
Christmas in its stride, J. W. A 
job for everyone and everyone on 
the job, I always say. Mary, this is 
Mr. Winters, President of Winters, 
Incorporated. 

Mrs. BRADLEY : 
Winters? 

Mr. Winters: I was just telling your 
husband I hate to intrude at this 
time, Mrs. Bradley, but he assures 
me you always have everything un- 
der control. 

Mrs. BrapLey: Well, you know how 
things are at Christmas, Mr. Win- 
ters. 

Mr. Winters: Exactly. And are 
these young ladies your daughters? 

Mrs. Brapiey: Yes, this is Valerie, 


How do you do, Mr. 


Mr. Winters. 

VaLERIE: How do you do, Mr. Win- 
ters? 

Mr. Braptey: And this is our 


Judy, this is Mr. 


youngest, Judy. 
Winters. 








Jupy: Good afternoon, Mr. Winters. 

Mr. BrapLey: We believe in division 
of labor at this house, J. W. Judy 
is in charge of the cards this year. 
Valerie has the gifts and Mike has 
the decorations. (Notices the 
tree) Er—I see Mike hasn’t fin- 
ished his job. Where is he? 

Mrs. BrapLey: He and Crystal will 
be in later, dear, to trim the tree. 
It’s still quite early, you know. 

Mr. Winter: And that last minute 
hustle and bustle is all part of the 
Christmas excitement, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Brapitey: It certainly is. If 
you’ll exeuse me, I’ll see about the 
tea things. 

Mr. Winters: Now don’t go to any 
trouble, Mrs. Bradley. 

Mrs. BrapLey: Just some tea and 
fruit cake, Mr. Winters, in honor of 
the occasion. (Exit) 

Mr. Braptey: Sit down, J. W., and 
make yourself comfortable. Well, 
girls, is everything ready for the 
big day? 

Jupy: Not quite, Dad. 
some last minute cards. 

Mr. Brapitey (Frowning) : 
few I should say. 

Mr. WintERS (Chuckling): I always 
get a flock of cards the day after 
Christmas. And I see you’re still 
wrapping Christmas packages. 

VALERIE: Yes, there’s no end to it 
with such a large family. (MIKE 
and CrystaL enter, Mike pulling 
CrystaL by the hand.) 

MIKE: Sure you’re going to stay for 
supper, and we'll trim the tree 
afterwards. Oh, exeuse me, for 
bursting in like that, Dad. I didn’t 
know you had company. We just 
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came in to tell you the good news: 
Crystal and I have made up. 
We’re going to all the Christmas 
dances together. 

Mr. Braptey: I’m glad to hear it. 
It’s nice to see you again, Crystal, 
after a whole week. J. W., this is 
our little neighbor and my son’s 
girl friend, Crystal Avery. 

CrystaL: How do you do, Mr. Win- 
ters? 

Mr. Winters: Merry Christmas, 
Crystal, and Merry Christmas to 
you, young man. I suppose this is 
Michael ? 

Mr. Brapiey: Yes, this is my son. 
Mike, you better run out in the 
kitchen and see if you can help your 
mother bring in the tea things. 

Jupy: Val and I will help too. (All 
the young folks exit except Crys- 
TAL. ) 

CrystaL: I brought a box of tree 
lights, Mr. Bradley. Mike said 
yours were on the blink. I’ll see if 
I can plug them in. 

Mr. Braptéy: Do you need any 
help? 

CrystaL: Qh, no, thanks, I can man- 
age. (Wraps string of lights 
around tree and plugs them in.) 

Mr. WINTERS: These modern girls 
are real mechanics. 

CrystaL. (As tree lights go on): 
Well, that’s fine. They actually 
work. 

Mr. Braptey: They look very nice, 
although it’s not like Michael to let 
the tree lights go till the last 
minute. 

Mr. WINTERS: Now it really looks 
like Christmas. (Mrs. BrapLEey and 

young people enter with trays of 


tea and cakes.) 

MikE: Gee, that looks swell, Crystal. 

Mrs. BrapLeEy: Put the tray on the 
table, Mike. Crystal, I’ll ask you 
to do the honors. (CrystaL takes 
place at tea table.) 

Mr. Winters: This is really wonder- 
ful! A typical family group. 
Bradley, you are to be congratu- 
lated. There’s just one thing 
lacking. 

Mr. BraDLEy: Name it, and we’ll see 
what we can do, J. W. 

Mr. Winters: An old fashioned 
Christmas Carol. Don’t you think 
we could manage a verse or two of 
God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen? 

Mr. Braptey: I think we could 
oblige. What do you say, kids? 
Let’s give ita try! (They start to 
sing the carol, but before they have 
proceeded very far, there are loud 
and persistent howls from the 
kitchen.) 

Mr. BrapLeEy: What in the name of 
saints is that? 

Mixe: What, Dad? I didn’t hear 
anything. 

Mr. Braptey: Then you’re deaf as 
a post. Listen. (More howls.) 
Mr. WintTERS: Why, it sounds like a 
dog . . . quite a young dog, I 

should say! 

Mrs. Braptey: Oh, dear! 
wretched puppy! 

Mr. Braptey: A puppy? In our 
kitchen? Michael, what does this 
mean ? 

Jupy: It doesn’t mean anything, 
Dad. It’s just a puppy. 

Mr. BrapLEy: Well, go get him. Get 
him right away. (Jupy ezits.) 

CrystaL: Oh, wait till you see him, 


It’s that 


Mr. Bradley. He’s adorable. 

Mr. BrapLey: You’ve seen him? 

CrystaL: Oh, yes, and I think he’s 
the most wonderful dog in the 
world. There! Look at him! 
(Jupy brings puppy in.) Look at 
his big, red bow! 

Mr. Winters (Laughing): Well, 
bless my soul, Bradley! It looks 
as if we’ve stumbled on a surprise. 
Look, the little fellow wears a tag! 
(Reads tag) Merry Christmas, it 
says! Merry Christmas! I’ll bet 
my hat, this puppy is your Christ- 
mas gift from that wonderful fam- 
ily of yours! (More laughter.) 
Take him, Bradley! Take him! 
And a wonderful present, I call it. 
I’d give my whole year’s salary to 
have a family give me a present 
like that. 

Jupy: Here he is, Dad, and Merry 
Christmas! 

Mr. Braviey (Holding dog) : 
I’ll be doggonned! 

Jupy: Isn’t he wonderful, Dad? 

VALERIE: Do you like him, Dad? 

Jupy: Oh, Daddy, can we keep him? 

Mr. BrapLEy: But what about Mr. 
Carlton ? 

Mr. Winters: Thunderation! 
is Mr. Carlton? 

Mr. BrapLey: Our landlord. There’s 
a clause in the lease about animals. 

Mr. WInTERS: Who cares? What’s a 
lease to you, Bradley? Starting 
next year you’ll be our new super- 
intendent, and no doubt you will 
want to make some change in your 
living quarters. An apartment is 
no place for three children and a 
dog! 

Mr. BrabLey: 
J. W.? 


Well, 


Who 


Do you mean it, 


Mr. Winters: Mean it? Of course, 
I mean it. You’re just the man we 
need for the job. I don’t mind 
telling you at first I thought you 
were a trifle hipped on the subject 
of efficiency and organization. Qh, 
not that efficiency and organization 
aren’t important within limits, of 
course. But when I see you to- 
night, here in this house with your 
family, I see you have other quali- 
ties as well. A man who loves his 
home, his wife, his children, and 
has room in his heart for animals 
... that’s the kind of man we can 
use on our staff, Bradley. So con- 
gratulations and merry Christmas. 

Att: Merry Christmas, Dad! 

Mrs. BRADLEY: Congratulations, 
dear, and thank you, Mr. Winters. 
This has made a wonderful Christ- 
mas for us all. Now shall we sit 
down and have our tea? 

Jupy: And let me take that puppy, 
Dad, I'll put him out in the 
kitchen. 

Mr. Brap.ey (Sitting down with dog 
on lap): Take him out in the 
kitchen? You’ll do nothing of the 
sort. I’ll have you know the 
kitchen is not this little fellow’s de- 
partment. From now on, he’s an 
executive in his own right and he 
shares this easy chair with me. 
How about it, J. W.? 

Mr. Winters: How about it? It’s 
a case of puppy love, if I ever saw 
one. You’re made for each other! 
Now let’s try another verse of that 
Christmas carol and see if we can 
get both of them to join in the 
chorus. (All begin to sing as cur- 
tain falls.) 

THE END 
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No Room at the Inn’ 


by Emma L. Patterson 


Characters 
THE INNKEEPER 
Two TRAVELERS (Men) 
Tue Boy, servant to innkeeper, about 
ten years old 
JOSEPH 
Mary 
Four SHEPHERDS 
SERVANT TO BALTHAZAR 


BALTHAZAR, 
co site siapatia The Three 
enn Wise Men 


a middle-aged man 

Caspar, an old man 

SERVANTS and Guests at the Inn 

Time: Eve and early morning of the 
first Christmas. 

ScENE 1 

Sertinc: A section of the inn yard 
at Bethlehem. 

At Rise: I/t is late afternoon. There 
is a red cast in the sky more intensi- 
fied at left. People entering the 
courtyard from the highway are 
framed in a red glow. Throughout 
the scene there is activity—serv- 
ants coming from the inn with 
pitchers or jars to draw water from 
the well, people walking between 
the stable and the inn. If the stage 
is shallow, this activity should be 
omitted in order not to cause con- 
fusion. The INNKEEPER is seated 
on the bench beside the door. Two 
TRAVELERS enter through left gate. 
The INNKEEPER rises and advances 


toward them. They meet at center. 

First TRAVELER: Are you the keeper 
of this inn? 

INNKEEPER: I am, sirs. How may I 
serve you? 

Seconp TRAVELER: We wish lodg- 
ing for the night. 

INNKEEPER (Rubbing his hands): 
How many are there of your 
party? 

First TRAVELER: 
ing alone. 

INNKEEPER (J/esitantly): Oh, I see, 
And you left your pack animals 
outside ? 

First TRAVELER: We have no pack 
animals, no baggage. 

SEecoND TRAVELER: The very sim- 
plest accommodations will do for 
us. We are not wealthy. 

INNKEEPER: Gentlemen, I am sorry, 
but I haven’t a bed left. People 
have been pouring into town all 
day, registering to be taxed, you 
know. 

SEcoNpD TRAVELER: Yes, that is 
what brings us. We have come 
quite a distance. « 

INNKEEPER: Yes? Well, you will 
have to try somewhere else for 
lodging. 

First TRAVELER: Is there another 
inn here in Bethlehem? 

INNKEEPER (Walks back to bench): 


We are travel- 


* Because of the popularity of this play, we 
are reprinting it from the December, 1942, issue 
of Plays. 


No, but you will doubtless find 
some place. Perhaps you have ac- 
quaintances who live near. 

Seconp TRAVELER: No, 
strangers. 

INNKEEPER: Oh, too bad. (Sits 
on bench.) Well, good evening, 
gentlemen, and good luck to you 
in finding a place. (The TRAVEL- 
ERS hesitate an instant, then turn 
and go out by left gate. INN- 
KEEPER claps his hands and calls) 
Boy, where are you? Come here, 
boy. (Boy enters at center gate.) 

Boy: Yes, master? 

INNKEEPER: Come here, you lazy oaf. 
Why do you loiter in the stables 
when there is so much work to do? 

Boy: Why, master, you told me to 
feed the horse of the guest who 
just arrived. 

INNKEEPER: Umph! 
long about it. 

Boy: I am finished now, master. 
What shall I do next? 

INNKEEPER: Go stand outside the 
entrance gate. If any wayfarers 
come past and wish to enter, tell 
them there is no more room in the 
inn. 

Boy: 


we are 


You took too 


But, master, have you forgot- 
ten? There is still a room vacant, 
a fine large one, the best in the 
house. 

INNKEEPER : 


Silence, fool! Of 
course I know that, but I am not 
so stupid as to rent that to any 
common traveler for a few far- 
things when if I but wait an hour 
some man of wealth is sure to 
come along and give me a good 
price for it. 

Boy: Yes, master. 


INNKEEPER: Go, now. Stand out- 
side the gate and note the travel- 
ers carefully. If they come on 
foot or with only a pack mule, tell 
them there is no room. But if you 
see a man on horseback with a 
retinue of servants, send for me at 
once. We will have room for 
him. 

Boy: Yes, master. 

INNKEEPER: There! Someone ap- 
proaches now, a couple of peasants. 
See, he is lifting her down from 
the donkey. Go and meet them. 
Tell them there is no room. (The 
Boy runs off stage left. The INn- 
KEEPER sits on the bench beside 
the door, folding his hands on his 
stomach. JosEPH and Mary enter 
left. She is leaning heavily upon 
his arm. The Boy runs in after 
them and circling around in front 
of them, bars the way so that they 
are forced to halt.) 

Boy: I tell you, sir, it is no use to 
come in here. There is no room. 
(JosEpH leads Mary to the well- 
curb and she sits down, leaning 
back wearily. The Boy crosses to 
right.) I told them what you 
said, master, but they would come 
in. The lady is very tired. 

INNKEEPER: Humph! Lady, is it? 
Woman is good enough for her. 
Just a peasant woman. (JOSEPH 
crosses to right and stands before 
INNKEEPER. ) 

JosEPH: Is there not some small 
place somewhere that you could 
give us for the night? My wife is 
too exhausted to go further. 

INNKEEPER (With an extravagant 
show of patience): The boy told 














you there was no room. Why, 

then, must you persist in intrud- 

ing? Do you expect me to move 
out and sleep in the mire of this 

courtyard in order to give you a 

place? Move on, now, and don’t 

annoy me further. (JosEPH turns 
away reluctantly.) 

Boy (To INNKEEPER) : 
vacant cattle stall. 
could— 

INNKEEPER: Be quiet, boy. We will 
need that for the horses of the late 
comers. 

JOSEPH: But you have no room 
for late comers. So you have said. 

Boy: Horses can be picketed any- 
where, master. 

INNKEEPER : But these people 
would not wish to be lodged with 
the beasts. 

JOSEPH: Indeed we would be very 
glad even of such a place. 

Boy: I will put down some fresh 
sweet hay for a bed. 

INNKEEPER (Reluctantly): Very 
well. The price will be the same 
as for the stabling of a beast—of 
two beasts. 

Boy (Capering toward the evxit): 

This way, sir. I will make it 

ready for you. (JosEPH goes to 

the well-curb and helps Mary up. 

Exeunt Boy, Mary and JosEpH.) 


There is a 
Perhaps we 


INNKEEPER: See that you get back 
here promptly. I am going in to 
my supper. (zit INNKEEPER 
right.) 

CURTAIN 
. * ” * 
Scene 2 

Tre: Six hours later. It is after 

midnight. 








At Rise: The INNKEEPER is seated 
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on the bench. The Boy enters at 
rear. 

Boy: Oh, master, the most wonder- 
ful thing has happened. A baby 
has been born, a little boy. 

INNKEEPER: A baby born! Where? 

Boy: In the stable. 

INNKEEPER: Umph! A wonderful 
thing indeed. One more added to 
the already too numerous popula- 
tion of the poor and ignorant. 

Boy: But this baby seems different. 
When I look at him, it makes me 
feel—well, I can’t describe it. 
You come and see him, master. 

INNKEEPER: I? I go to look at a 
peasant child born in my stables? 
(He gives a short, scornful laugh.) 

Boy: I can stay here in the court- 
yard and keep watch for travelers. 

INNKEEPER: Travelers! There are 
none abroad tonight. Here it is 
past midnight and my best room 
still vacant. In all my life I 
never had such bad luck at this 
season. 

Boy: Someone may stop even yet. 
It is a good night for traveling, 
starlit and mild. 

INNKEEPER: Yes, I never knew it 
to be so light at midnight. 


Boy: That one star seems to hang 
right over the stable. (Enter 
Four SwHepuerps left. They 


pause and look about them, then 
cross to center.) 

INNKEEPER (Brusquely): Well, what 
is your business, shepherds? 

First SHepPHerD: Sir, could you 
tell me. Has there been a child 
born at this inn tonight? 

Boy (Eagerly): Yes, there has, a 











wonderful baby! He is in a man- 
ger in our stable. Shall I show 
you—? (He runs towards rear 
exit.) 

INNKEEPER: Stay here, boy. (The 
SHEPHERDS draw together at cen- 
ter and talk among themselves.) 

Seconp SHEPHERD: This must be 
the place. 

Tuirp SHEPHERD: It is as they said 
—lying in a manger. 

FourTH SHEPHERD (7'0 INNKEEPER) : 
May we go and see the child? 

INNKEEPER: A fine lot of shepherds 
you are, leaving your sheep in the 
middle of the night to look at a 
baby. I manage my business day 
and night and even so can scarcely 
making a living. 

THIRD SHEPHERD: There are more 
important things than business. 
INNKEEPER: Well, move on. Don’t 
clutter up the courtyard. (Ezeunt 

SHEPHERDS. ) 

Boy: How do you suppose they 
knew about the baby? 

INNKEEPER: They are probably 
relatives or friends of the couple. 
They are the same class of people. I 
don’t like to have such common 
trash making free about the place. 
It gives people wrong ideas about 
the sort of guests I keep. 

Boy: Why master, shepherds are 
very fine people. I know one 
named— 

INNKEEPER: On_ second thought, 
perhaps you had better go to the 
stables and keep an eye on those 
shepherds. See that they don’t 
hide some lambs under their cloaks 
on the way out. 

Boy: Yes, master! (He turns and 


starts toward rear gate. Stops at 
center and gazes out through left 
gate.) Master! Master! There 
is a camel caravan at the gate. 
(INNKEEPER leaps up and stares 
through left gate.) 

INNKEEPER: Horses too! Arabian 
horses and _ servants galore. 
(There is the sounds of hoofs in 
the dust and of men calling.) Ah, 
my chance has come. Now if I 
only had three or four vacant 
rooms. Oh, such wealth! Such mag- 
nificence ! 

Boy: They are stopping. Some are 
dismounting. Shall I go out and 
greet them? 

INNKEEPER: No, I will attend to 
this. You go into the stables and 
send those shepherds away. (Exit 
the Boy. Enter left the Servant 
or BattHazar. He stands very 
erect just inside the gate, bows, 
then folds his arms. INNKEEPER 
advances and bows.) A good eve- 
ning to you, sir. My humble 
dwelling is at your disposal. 

Servant (In a deliberate, expres- 
sionless tone as though speaking 
in a tongue foreign to him.): Is 
there a newborn babe in this 
place? 

INNKEEPER: A_ newborn babe? 
Why—why—yes, there is—but— 
it is not-—(SERVANT bows and goes 
out left. INNKEEPER stares after 
him, puzzled. He paces across the 
courtyard muttering.) Newborn 
babe! What do they want of a 
newborn babe? There must be 
some mistake. (Enter SEervANT 
or BauttTHazar left. He takes up 
his previous stand by the gate. 











ry 








Enter the Turee Wise MEN each 
bearing a small coffer. They cross 


to center. INNKEEPER bows very 
low.) 
Metcuior: Where is the child? 
INNKEEPER (With many bows indi- 
cates rear gate): This way, my 
lords. (The Wise Men walk out 
at rear. SERVANT crosses and 


takes up position beside rear gate, 
arms folded. INNKEEPER starts to 
follow Wist MEN but comes face 
to face with ServaANT who has the 
attitude of standing guard. INN- 
keeper halts, crosses back to bench, 
turns and goes back to face Srrv- 
ANT.) This child is no person of 
importance. His parents are 
ordinary peasants. They came 
here begging a place to stay only 
this afternoon. If I had not 
taken pity on them and allowed 
them in, the child might have been 
born right by the roadside. Oh, 
no, your masters must have made 
a mistake. 

Servant: My master is a prince of 
India. The other two are Oriental 
nobles. Their wisdom is great 
and infallible. They do not make 
mistakes. 

INNKEEPER: But what do they want 
of this child? 

Servant: There is for him a great 
destiny. They have read it in the 
stars. They wish to do him hom- 
age. They bring him gifts. 

INNKEEPER (Shrugs his shoulders) : 
All this sounds foolish to me. But 


then I am not a sage, only a sim- 
ple business man—and speaking 
of business, these gentlemen will 
wish to stay overnight here won’t 





they ? 

Servant: I will ask my master 
when he returns. 

INNKEEPER: But surely they would 
not think of starting on at this 
hour. Shall I have beds prepared? 


Servant: I will ask my master 
when he returns. (Enter the 
SHEPHERDS. They start toward 
gate at left.) 

INNKEEPER: Well, my men, did you 
find the child for whom you were 
searching? 

SeconpD SHEPHERD: Yes. 

INNKEEPER: Is he a very remark- 


able babe, unusual in any way? 
(The SwHEPHERDS look at each 
other. They speak a few words in 
an undertone.) 

First SHEPHERD: He appears like 
any other child. 

INNKEEPER (Zo SeErRvANT): You 
see? (To SHEPHERDS) And why 
did you wish to see the child? 
How did you hear about him? 
(Again the SHEPHERDS confer 
with each other.) 

THIRD SHEPHERD: While we 
watched our flocks we were told 
of it. 

INNKEEPER: Ah, by someone who 
had been here and seen him per- 
haps? 

Fourth SHEPHERD: Perhaps. 
(Exeunt the SHEPHERDS left.) 
INNKEEPER: You see, it is just the 
ordinary story of a very ordinary 
birth. It is remarkable how rap- 
idly news gets around among the 
lower classes. I’m afraid your 
masters will have to seek further 
—tomorrow. (Enter the THREE 
Wise MEN rear. SERVANT ap- 











proaches BALTHAZAR and mur- 

murs something in a _ foreign 

tongue. BaLTHazaR looks sharply 
at the INNKEEPER. ) 

BaLtHazaR: Is it true that you 
have a vacant room in your inn? 
INNKEEPER : Yes, my lord, it is at your 
service, a fine large room. I have 
held it for you at great expense 

and inconvenience. 

BaLTHazaR: Then why must this 
family whom we have just left be 
lodged on a bed of straw in a eat- 
tle stall? 

INNKEEPER: But—but—my lord, I 
did not realize—I would have 
gladly—a boy, one of my serv- 
ants, took them there. I did not 
know—(His stammerings fade off 
into silence.) 

Mevtcuiork: Innkeeper, this night 

you are host to a king. Your finest 

room, if hung with the rarest of 
our tapestries, would have been 
but a poor setting for his glory. 

And you entertained him—in a 


manger. (INNKEEPER falls to his 
knees. ) 
Caspar: Friends, your words of re- 


proof are useless and worse than 
useless. It were better to leave 
this man in his ignorance. Come, 
let us journey on. (The THREE 
Wise MEN turn left to depart.) 
INNKEEPER: Masters! Masters! Stay 
but a few moments and I will even 
now show homage to this king. I 
will prepare the room with my 
own hands and myself lift him 
from the straw to a bed of down. 
Caspar: Do not disturb the child. 


All has taken place as it was 
destined to do since the beginning 
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of time. 

INNKEEPER: But a king lying in a 
stable! 

BaLTHazaR: That is of no conse- 


quence to him. Yours is the loss, 
not his. Had you shown kindness 
to these humble people last eve- 
ning, you would have been lauded 
and revered through all the ages 


to the end of time. You chose 
otherwise. 
INNKEEPER: But, my lords, I have 


none of your great learning. How 
was I to recognize royalty in such 


a guise? 
Me.tcuior: It is not a question of 
learning. The shepherds knew 


him and so did your little errand 
boy. Those who have saved room 
for him in their hearts shall see 
him and know him. The rest shall 
go blind to their graves. 

BaLTHAzaR: You had no room for 
him in your heart or in your 
house, no room for anything but 
yourself, comfort for yourself, 
money for yourself. Is it not 
true? 

INNKEEPER (With bowed head): 
It is true. My heart is as empty 
as that vacant room. 

Caspar: Do not despair, innkeeper. 
You were thoughtless and selfish, 
but it is not too late for you to do 
this king a service yet. 

INNKEEPER: What is it, my lord? 
Only tell me and it shall be done. 

Caspar: It is this. Say nothing to 
anyone of our visit. Help the 
parents to escape with the child 
in secrecy from the country. 
Herod is seeking him to kill him. 

Me.cuior: The _ shepherds are 
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pledged to silence. If you say 
nothing, the child is safe. 

INNKEEPER: I shall keep silence, 
my lords. 

Caspar: It is well. Let us depart. 
(Exeunt left THree Wist MEN 
and SERVANT. ) 

INNKEEPER (Rises from his knees, 
goes to bench and sits lost in 
thought. Enter the Boy from 
rear): Come here, lad. Those 
Oriental princes who were just here 
told me about the babe, who he is. 
I think I should like to see him. 

Boy: Oh, master, I am so glad! 
Come, I will show you. 

INNKEEPER: Just a minute, son. 
You started once to tell me how it 
made you feel to look upon this 
child, but I would not hear it. 
Now I am ready to listen. 

Boy: Well, master, it is a hard 
thing to describe. I forget about 
myself and my heart seems to 
swell within me. And I feel that 
the only important thing in life is 
being friendly and kind. 

INNKEEPER: I need that. Yes, I 
need to see him. But I have no 
gift to take him. 

Boy: You need no gift, master. 

those Eastern 


INNKEEPER: But 


“ye 


princes carried in rich coffers. 
Boy: Yes, and, master, one box was 
heaped with gleaming gold. 
INNKEEPER: But out of their great 
wealth those gifts were nothing. 
Their real service to him was in 
finding him and in recognizing 
him as king. 


Boy: That is true, and we can do 
that also. 
INNKEEPER: It will be easier for 


you than for me. All my life I 
have assumed that kings could be 
recognized by their fine raiment. 
Boy: I will help you, master. 
INNKEEPER: Good! With your 
help I shall succeed. And my 
gift will be the empty room, the 
‘room that was too good for a king. 
Boy: How do you mean, master? 
INNKEEPER: I shall never rent that 
room again. Hereafter it will be 
free each night to the one who 
needs it most. 
Boy: He will like that gift the best 
of any you could make. 
INNKEEPER: Come, lad. Morning 
will soon break. Lead me to the 
king. (INNKEEPER rises and takes 
the hand of the Boy who leads him 
to rear gate.) 
THE END 








The Pinch-Hitter 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 

MipcE BENNETT, a girl of fifteen 

ADELE BENNETT, her sister, a collegi- 
ate of seventeen 

QUENTIN HamiLtTon, a friend of 
Midge’s, also seventeen 

OLIVER CARPENTER, an elderly poet 

Maceaie Murpay, a maid. 

Miss MontaGuE, superintendent of 
Tate Home 

Guests, elderly inmates of Tate 
Home 

ScENE 1 

SETTING: A girl’s dormitory bed- 
room. 

At Ris—E: Mince Bennett sits before 
a card table on which is a big dish 
of fudge and a big plate of sour 
balls. She is tying some of each 
into gay paper napkins with red 
string. 

Mice (Hums ‘‘Silent Night,’’ 
breaks out singing shrilly): ‘‘ All 
is calm, all is bright... .’’ 

ApvELE (Enters carrying a_ small 
wrapped package): Brighter than 
you, let’s hope. What’s cookin’? 
I’m rushed. 

Mince: Sit down. Don’t say no. 
You’re exactly right, pretty and 
blond and— 

AvELE: Heavens! Compliment from 
a sister! You must want some- 


thing enormously. 
Mipce: Cooperation, that’s all. 
ApELE (Drops on the couch and opens 





package): Go on—out with it. 

MipgE: You know Tin’s mother is 
starting a Junior Committee for the 
amusement of the old men and 
women in the Tate Home. 

ADELE: I should—you’ve talked of 
nothing else. And I will not be 
on it. 

Mince: Why? 

ApELE: Too, too utterly depressing. 
I’m awfully sensitive. I couldn’t 
bear it. 

Mince: But if you’re making things 
better for them, brighter— 

ApELE: No, thank you. If I had any 
time left over from my college re- 
quirements for social betterment— 
which I haven’t—I’d work for an 
orphanage—cute little children. 
(Exhibits an autograph book.) 
Look! My first Christmas present, 
from Aunt Etta. Here’s hoping 
she sends me the usual. Guaran- 
teed genuine plastic moroeco— 
wears better than leather. Good 
thing, too, for in years to come it 
will be worth a fortune. I’m going 
to collect the autographs of the 
truly great. A very interesting 
hobby. 

Mince (Shrugs): Not to me. 

ADELE (Helps herself to a candy): 
Beause you have no imagination. 
Think of the thrill, when they’re 
dead, of owning their actual hand- 
writing! 
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Mince (Changes her tone and sounds 
sympathetic): What big lion are 
you stalking? 

ADELE: My own prexy, for one. A 






college president isn’t to be 
sneezed at. 
Mince: No one is, if you have any 


idea of hygiene. Ever hear of the 
poet, Oliver Carpenter? 

ApELE: Hear of him! Old Pie-face, 
my English prof, raves about him. 
He says in time he’ll be classed 
with the truly great American 
poets. Why? 


Mince: I met him yesterday. 

ADELE: Not really? 

Mince (Nods): He’s a friend of 
Mrs. Hamilton’s. She took me— 

ApELE: How does he live? Lavishly 
or— 

Mince: Simply, very simply. Poets 


are born, not paid. 
ApELE: You certainly get around. 
What does he look like? 
Mince: Sweet. He’s a dear. He’s 
just had an epic poem accepted— 
a Christmas poem—coming out in 
book form. Beautiful, it’s per- 
fectly beautiful. 
ApvELE: Did you read it? 
Mince: He read it to us. 
ApELE: Bet if I’d been there old 
! Pie-face would give me an ‘‘A’’. 
! What’s it about? 
} Mince: It’s called ‘‘The Littlest 
Lamb’’, about a very little lamb 
belonging to one of the shepherds 
who saw the star of Bethlehem and 
followed it. 


ApELE: Carpenter always writes re- 
ligious poems. 
Mince: It doesn’t sound churchy— 


just awfully sweet. You get so 











fond of that littlest lamb. 

ADELE: Why? Go on. 

MivcE: Well, you see, the littlest 
lamb escapes from the fold and 
also follows the star. Your heart 
aches for the little creature as it 
climbs over mountains and up 
rocky gorges. Once it fell down 
a stony cliff and I nearly cried. It 
arrived at the manger too late. 
The shepherds had returned to 
their flocks, the wise men had left 
their gifts and departed and Jo- 
seph, Mary and the Baby were al- 
ready on their way to Egypt. But 
that darned spunky littlest lamb 
wouldn’t give up. It continued— 
followed them. At last it came 
upon their crude camp. A cold 
wind blew across the sand. The 
littlest lamb kissed the baby’s 
chilled cheek and lay down to die, 
offering his fleece as a blanket. 

ADELE: Midge, I don’t care what 
you think, that’s beautiful. Per- 
fectly beautiful. 

Mince: The publishers must think 
so, too. They’re not waiting until 
next Christmas. 

ApDELE: I should hope not. Mr. Car- 
penter must be quite old. 

Mince: Yop, he is. So it’s coming 
out this spring. 

ApELE: If you could get me an auto- 
graphed copy I believe I’d buy one. 

Mince: I can do better than that. I 
know how to get him to sign your 
autograph book. 

ADELE: How? 

Mince: Help Quentin and me. We’re 
giving the old people a Christmas 
party tomorrow. Oliver Carpenter 
has been prevailed upon to read his 











Christmas poem to them. 

ApELE: Really? Honestly? At the 
Tate Home? Oliver Carpenter? 

Mince: In person. How about it? 

ADELE: Well, I suppose if a celebrity 
like Oliver Carpenter can sacrifice 
his valuable time—and as you say 
—it will give the poor old inmates 
a little pleasure. 

Mince: We call them the family. 

ADELE: The family pleasure. 
What’ll I wear? Prof Pie-face 
says he’s a master of color, says his 
poems are like an artistic palette. 
How about my ruby velvet beret 
and my powder blue flannel ? 

Mince: Your best duds? You’re not 
a guest, Del. You’re supposed to 
work. 

ADELE: Naturally. But we want to 
cheer up the old inmates. 

Mince: We also have to dish out ice 
cream and cake. 

ADELE: You said, yourself, you 
wanted me to look nice. Midge, are 
you sure he’ll come? 

Mince: I’ll guarantee Oliver Car- 
penter will be there. 

CURTAIN 
x * * * 
SCENE 2 

Sertinc: A room at Tate Home. 
Rows of chairs are placed to the 
left. Upstage center is a trimmed 
Christmas tree. 

At RisE: Mince and QUENTIN 
HAMILTON are fastening on the 
last of the Christmas tree balls. 

Mince (Digging in a big box on one 
of the front chairs): Empty! 
Turn on the lights, Tin. 

QUENTIN (Lights tree and looks at 

effect): Not bad. 


Mince: Wonder if the rain will dis- 
courage Adele. She phoned just 
before I left to make sure Mr. Car- 
penter would be here. 

QUENTIN: Fortunately the weather 
won’t keep away our guests. Asa 
minister said, preaching in Sing 
Sing during a downpour: ‘‘It’s 
gratifying, dear worshipers, to see 
so many here.”’ 

Mince: Miss Montague says not to 
expect more than fifteen or twenty 
and look at those chairs. They go 
back and back to eternity. 

QUENTIN (Counts with his fore- 
finger): Must be about sixty. We 
might cart a lot of them to another 
room. I’ll look. (QUENTIN ezits 
left. Mince folds paper napkins 
into triangles. ADELE enters right, 
wearing a raincoat, a scarf over her 
head. She carries a box and large 
handbag.) 

ADELE: What a day for a Christmas 
party. 

Mince (Sings shrilly): ‘‘Oh, the 
weather outside is frightful. 

But the Christmas tree so delightful 
Let it rain, let it rain... .’’ 

ApvELE: Easy for you to say. You 
came in Quentin’s car. 

Mince: So could you, if you’d been 
willing to come early. Doesn’t the 
tree look gay? 

AvELE (Takes off scarf, coat and rub- 
bers. She wears high-heeled red 
slippers): How many inmates do 
you expect? 

Mivce: Family, family. The suv- 
perintendent says not more than 
twenty. 

ADELE: Twenty! And you still ex- 
pect Mr. Carpenter? 
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Mince: Definitely. 
ApELE: I can’t share your confi- 
dence. (Opens box and takes out 


velvet beret.) Where do I find a 
mirror? 
QUENTIN (Enters left) : 
ADELE: Hello, Quentin. 
QUENTIN: Just in time to help us 
cart forty chairs across the hall. 
ApeLE: Forty! (Enter Macar 
Mourpny, the maid.) 
Maaere: The superintendent says to 


Hi, Del. 


ask you about servin’ the ice 
cream. 
Mince: Oh, yes. The cakes are all 


eut in the pantry. 

QUENTIN: We'll get busy with the 
chairs. Come on, Del. 

MipcE: Better take out your coat 
and things. (ADELE picks up her 
coat, rubbers, box and scarf and 
exits left.) 

Maaare: Is them that don’t come to 
get ice cream, too? 

Mince: Oh, yes. Mrs. Hamilton’s 
provided enough for every one. 
We'll help you. 

Maaoie: It sure seems good to have 
young people around here who can 
move nimble. Didn’t I hear you 
go to Duncan Hall? 

Mince: That’s right. 

Maaare: If you see Nathaniel— 

Mince: Nathaniel? 

Maccre: Nat, the handy man— 

Mince: Oh, Nat. Sure, I see him 
every day. 

Maaaiz: Tell him Margaretta asked 
about him. Maybe you’d better 
say Maggie—Maggie Murphy. 


Mince: Indeed I will. (Enter 
Miss MontaGcue, a stiff, severe 
woman. ) 








Miss Montaaue: I hope the family 
will appreciate all your work. If 
you’re through here, Maggie, you’d 
better set out the plates for the ice 
cream. 

Maaare: Yes ma’am. (Exit Maaate.) 

Miss Montague (Calls to left): 
What are you doing with the 
chairs? 

QUENTIN (Off stage): Moving the 
extra ones across the hall. 

Miss Montacue: Into the Board 


Room! I don’t know— 
QUENTIN: We’ll bring them back— 
alive. 


Miss Monracue: Well, I suppose. 
(Sighs and turns to Mince) As I 
was saying, they don’t care for 
anything cultural — not really. 
They only come for the refresh- 
ments. 

Mince: Oh, but they’ll love Mr. Car- 
penter’s poem. 

Miss Montacue: I doubt it very 
much. What time do you want 
them ? 

Mince: We said three-thirty. (Looks 
at watch) It’s most that now. 
Take you long, Tin? 

QUENTIN (Calls): We'll be through 
in a jiffy. Take two at a time, Del. 

ADELE (Groans off stage): Slave 
driver. 

Miss MontacuE: Be all right if I 
ring the bell in five minutes? 

Mivce: Yes, fine. (Ha2it Miss Mon- 
TAGUE. QUENTIN appears left and 
moves chairs on stage into a semi- 
circular arrangement. ADELE 
hobbles in, drops into a seat, takes 


off her slipper and wiggles her 
toes.) 
QUENTIN: There, that looks more 


hospitable. Now, what’s the pro- 
gram ? 

Mince: First refreshments—they eat 
an early supper—then some Christ- 
mas carols and we’ll end with the 
poem. You be master of ceremony. 

AvELE: If you can spare me for a 
second I’ll go put my hat on—al- 
though I can’t believe he’ll come a 
day like this. (A loud bell rings 
through the house. Exit ADELE.) 

Mince: I bet, after the holidays, we 
ean get lots of kids on the commit- 
tee. 

QUENTIN: Yes, it’s sort of fun. 

Mipce: A lot of fun. (The Guests 
stream in. They are elderly men 
and women. Most of them wear 
spectacles and have gray or white 
hair.) 

First Guest (A majestic woman 
with black lace tied around her 
neck and trailing behind): I’m 
Mrs. Throckmorton. 

Mince: How do you do, Mrs. 
Throckmorton? I’m Midge Ben- 
nett and this is Quentin Hamilton 
—his mother is on the Board. 

Seconp Guest: How do you do? So 
kind of you. 

Mince: We enjoy it, too. 

Trirp GUEST: Quite a party. 

FourtH Guest: A beautiful Christ- 
mas tree! 

FirtH GUuUEST: 
Christmas tree. 

Mince: It’s part of Christmas. 

SrxtH GuEst: What’s happened to 
the back seats? I always like the 
last row. 

QUENTIN : 
chairs. 
think ? 


We always had a 


We took out the extra 
Looks ecosier, don’t you 
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SrxtH Guest: Maybe. 

SEVENTH Guest (Bends over and 
speaks confidentially to Muneg): 
If you’re having cake—I can’t eat 
chocolate. 

Mince: I’ll remember. 
lots of different kinds. 

EicgutuH Guest: Will the party be 
over in time for ‘‘The Private Life 
of Gale Gordon’’? 

Mipge: A radio program? 

EientH Guest: Yes. Four-thirty. 

Mince: If it isn’t, you can slip out. 

NintH Guest: Goodness, can’t she 
forget it onee? I certainly ap- 
preciate all the trouble you’re tak- 
ing. 

TENTH GUEST: 
derful. 

ELEVENTH Guest: I hear Mr. Car- 
penter’s reading one of his little 
poems. 

Mince: Yes. 

TWELFTH GUEST: 
understand poetry. 
will be different. 

Mince: Oh, it will. 
beautiful. 

THIRTEENTH GuEst: My, it seems 
wonderful having some young peo- 
ple around. 

FOURTEENTH GUEST: 
Hamilton’s son. 
your mother. 

QvuENTIN: Thanks. I think so. 

FIFTEENTH Guest: My rheumatism 
is so bad when it rains I didn’t 
think I could make it. 

Mince: You didn’t have far to come. 

FIFTEENTH Guest: No, but them 
chairs aren’t as comfortable as my 
rocker. 

SIXTEENTH 


There are 


Me, too. It’s won- 


We’re very fortunate. 
Generally I can’t 
Maybe this 


I heard it—it’s 


So you’re Mrs. 
A grand woman, 


Guest (Shouts): I’m 
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delighted to come. Of course I 
shan’t hear a thing. But I like to 
watch people enjoy themselves. 
First MALE GuEst (Big, fat, hearty) : 
Here come the also-rans. Never 
thought I’d be roped in to hear 
poetry—but then, I never expected 
lots of things that have happened. 

Mince: You’ll like the poem, I’ll 
bet. And maybe you’ll enjoy the 
refreshments. 

Seconp MALE GuEsT: 
So will I. 

Tuimrp Mate GuEst: 
of you, Miss. 

FourtH Mate Guest (A small man 
with a gray moustache and horn- 
rimmed glasses. He is OLIVER Car- 
PENTER, the poet) : How do you do, 
Midge? This is one time the chair- 
man does not have to worry about 
the speaker coming. 

Mince (Laughs): No, it’s wonderful 
to have you so handy, Mr. Car- 
penter. 

QUENTIN: We’re going to prove a 
prophet can have honor among his 
own people. 

Mince: My sister honors you vastly. 
She’s here, somewhere. I promised 
her you’d sign her autograph 
album. 

Mr. CARPENTER: I’d be delighted. 

Mince (As ADELE enters looking very 
chic): Here she comes. Tin, help 
me get these people seated. (ADELE 
takes autograph book from her 
handbag and sets it on the table. 
Mr. CARPENTER joins her.) 

Mr. CaRPENTER: How do you do? 
Your sister tells me you’re inter- 
ested in autographs. 

ApvELE: Yes,I am. Are you? 


He sure will. 


It’s very kind 





Mr. CaRPENTER: N-no, not espe- 
cially. Begonias are my hobby. I 
have quite an assortment in my 
room upstairs. Such glorious 
colors. If you want my auto- 
graph. ... (Reaches for book, but 
ADELE draws it away) 

ADELE: Why—why that would be 
lovely. Let me see what could you 
write on— 

Mr. CaRPENTER: I—er— I have a 
little favor I want to ask of this 
Junior Committee. Your sister— 

ADELE: My sister is very free with 
my time. As a matter of fact, I’m 
not on the committee. I’m only 
a pinch hitter. 

Mr. Carpenter: A pinch hitter— 
interesting combination of words. 
Well, I mustn’t hold up the party. 

Mince (Joins ADELE as Mr. CaRPEN- 
TER leaves to take a seat): Come 
on, Del, help get the ice cream and 
cake. 

QUENTIN (Facing the guests): We’re 
going to start this party sort of 
backwards. Refreshments first. 
I’ll give you each a napkin. 

ADELE (As she and Mince start to 
exit right) : I told you he wouldn’t 
come. 

Mince: Whom do you mean? 

AvELE: Oliver Carpenter, of course. 

Mipce: Why, Adele, didn’t you 
know? You were talking to him. 

ADELE: I was—what? 

Mince: The man you were talking 
to is Oliver Carpenter! (Curtain 
to show the passing of an hour. It 
rises as Mr. CARPENTER closes 
manuscript. Audience applauds 
loudly. QUENTIN jumps to his 


feet.) 





QUENTIN: May I be the first to con- 
gratulate you on a—gosh, a swell 
piece of work. 

Mince: Didn’t I tell you it was 
lovely ! 

Mr. CarPENTER: Thank you, thank 
you both, my dear. 

Miss Montacur (In the front row) : 
Of course I knew, Mr. Carpenter, 
you wrote little poems, but I never 
read anything by anybody, even 
Longfellow, so appealing. I'll 
never, never forget it. Now I must 
go check on supper. You’ll see, 
Quentin, that all the chairs are in 
place ? 

QUENTIN: Sure will. (Turns to au- 
dience) We have just enjoyed a 
rare privilege. In literary circles 
Oliver Carpenter is considered a 
great poet. With the publication 
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of this little book his name will be 
a household word. You know him 
as a member of your family. Now, 
don’t you want to greet him as a 
celebrity ? 


Mr. CarRPENTER (Raises a hushing 


hand): Thank you, thank you for 
that high, and I fear, exaggerated 
praise. Perhaps this is a good time 
to ask a favor of the Junior Com- 
mittee. You see, I have no family 
left, no living relatives. We owe a 
great deal to these young people. 
They come in here and act as a 
blood transfusion. It would give 
me great pleasure if they would 
permit me to dedicate this small 
book to them. 


Mince (Gasps): Us! 
Mr. CARPENTER: Yes, you and Quen- 


tin. 


QUENTIN: You mean that! Would 


I be cocky! Wow! 


ApELE: <A wonderful, a marvelous 


distinction. 


Mince: Well, rather! 
ApELE: Mr. CARPENTER, when you 


spoke to me, I didn’t understand— 
I mean, I’ve been asked to be on 
the Junior Committee. I would 
gladly— 


Mr. CarPENTER: Thank you—but 


I’m afraid it’s too late. As you 
explained it to me you are only a 
pinch—what is it?—pinch hitter? 


THE END 
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Part Two 





Grades 4, 5, 6 





Characters 
Miss Pinster, a dressmaker 
Lucy, a young girl 
Jim YOUNG 
ALicE YOUNG 
AUNT MartTna, a stern old lady 
CHARLES 
RALPH 
ZORLOVA, a dancer 
Time: A week before Christmas. 
Before the curtain: Miss PINSTER is 
fitting Lucy’s angel costume. 
There is much pinning and ad- 
justing as the two talk. From 
time to time Lucy looks at her- 
self in a large full-length mirror 
placed at one end of the stage. 
Lucy: Are you sure I’ll look like a 
real angel when you get my cos- 
tume finished, Miss Pinster? 
Miss Pinster: Yes, of course. Now 
hold still while I fix this wing. I 
had to use cardboard underneath, 
you know, to stiffen it. 
Lucy: Do they look like real wings? 
Miss PinsteR: Quite real, I think. 
Lucy: I wish I could fly with them. 
I wish I could fly and fly—way 
up above the town. 
Miss Pinster: Oh, that would be 
expecting too much. If I could 


a married couple 


her young nephews 


make wings that could fly, I 
shouldn’t have to be a dress- 
maker, you know. 


Angel in the Looking-Glass 


by Atleen Fisher 





Lucy: What would you be, Miss 
Pinster ? 

Miss Pinster: Goodness, I have 
never given it a thought. (She 
stands dreamily for a moment 
with pins and tape measure in 
hand.) Oh, I think I should like to 
have a little shop and sell hand- 
painted cups and things like that. 

Lucy: And _ red-and-white-striped 
candy ? 

Miss Pinster: Perhaps. Perhaps 
I could have a little glass case of 
candy, too. (She suddenly comes 
down to earth again.) But now, 
my dear, we must see how the halo 


fits. (Miss Pinster picks up the 
halo.) 
Lucy: Oh, what a beautiful halo! 


It looks like a real one, all gold 
and shiny. 

Miss Pinster: I am rather pleased 
with it myself. I just happened 
to have some gilt paint on hand, 
left over from the time I touched- 
up the radiators. (She adjusts 
the halo, stands back and nods.) 
You look more and more like an 
angel, Lucy. 

Lucy: Do I? (Then hesitantly) 
But ... I don’t always feel like 
one, Miss Pinster. Do you think 
it’s mean of a person to buy an- 
other person a Christmas present 


and then not want to give it away 
because it’s so nice. I mean... 
I know a girl who saved her 
money to buy her brother a set of 
pencils with eolored leads— 
twenty different colors in all— 
and now .. . she wants to keep 
them for herself. 


Miss Pinster: Well, I wouldn’t 
say she had much of the Christ- 
mas spirit, would you? Now, let’s 
see about the sleeves, Lucy. 
Are they long enough under the 
wings? 

Lucy: But wouldn’t it be all right 
if she gave her brother something 
else . . . that was cheaper? Oh, 
you can’t imagine what beautiful 
pencils they are. 

Miss Pinster (Intent on her work): 
Yes, I think the sleeves are all 
right. My, I haven’t made an 
angel costume in years! (There ts 
a moment or two of silence, as 
Miss PinstEr stands off and 
looks at the costume.) 

Lucy (Slowly, thoughtfully): Do 
you think if anyone saw me... 
walking down the hall of this 
apartment building, maybe... 
they would think I was an angel? 

Miss Pinster: They might! The 
effect is very good, I think. 

Lucy: Would it make any differ- 
ence to them if they did take me 
for an angel, Miss Pinster? 

Miss Pinster: Difference? 
do you mean by that? 

Lucy: I mean, would it make any 
difference in the way people 
acted? I think 7 would act differ- 
ent, if I saw an angel . . . maybe. 


What 
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Miss Pinster: Perhaps we all 
would. But, of course, we shall 
never really know, shall we? Not 
on this earth, at least. Now turn 
to the side a little, Lucy. I don’t 
believe the hem-line is quite 
straight. No, it isn’t. 

Lucy: Do many people live in this 
apartment building, Miss Pinster? 

Miss Pinster: Oh, yes, quite a few. 
There are twelve apartments in 
addition to the janitor’s. Hold 
still, now. I must pin up this 
side a little. 

Lucy: Are they nice people? 

Miss Pinster: Yes, I thing so—as 
nice as most people are. I have so 
little time to talk to them, of 
course. (She pins at the hem, 
then stands back to see if it % 
straight. ) 

Lucy: Are you coming to see our 
Christmas play, Miss Pinster!? 
It’s going to be Friday night, in 
the school auditorium, and _ it’s 
free. 

Miss Pinster: Oh, I should like to 
come. Then I could see how the 
costume looks from the audience. 

Lucy: I’m the only angel who 
speaks a part. The others just 
sing. I sing too, part of the time. 
Would you like me to recite my 
part for you? 

Miss PINSTER: 
Only you must turn around 
slowly, slowly, so I ean be sure 
to get the hem right. 

Lucy (Turning very slowly): Well, 
you see, the three shepherds are 
there on the stage, wondering 
about the star. It’s not a real star 
on the stage, you know, but it 


Yes, if you wish. 





Then we angels 
come in singing. The shepherds 
are frightened, and they draw 
away. You know, they don’t ex- 
pect to see angels in the middle of 
the night. So then I say to them: 
‘‘Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you.. .’’ 

Miss Prinster (Softly): ‘‘Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in the man- 
ger.”’ 

Lucy: How did you know, Miss 
Pinster ? 

Miss _ PINSTER: 


looks like one. 


Oh, I’ve known 


that for a long, long time. 


Lucy: Well, then the other angels 
sing, and then I say: ‘‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.’’ 
And the shepherds aren’t afraid 
any more: 

Miss Pryster: You do it very 
nicely, Lucy. Now just a few 
more pins... (The doorbell rings 
loudly. She looks at her watch.) 
Oh, dear, that must be Mrs. Swish- 
ton coming for her fitting. She 
is a few minutes early, but she is 
always in such a hurry. Would 
you mind waiting a little while, 
Lucy? (Doorbell rings again, 
loudly.) I ean take care of Mrs. 
Swishton in the other room. 

Lucy: I don’t mind, Miss Pinster. 
(Miss Prnster hurries out. For 
a moment Lucy stands still. Then 
she runs over to the mirror.) Do 


you know who I am, looking-glass? 
I’m an angel. But, of course, 
you’re Miss Pinster’s mirror, so 
you knew it already. I wonder 

. if anyone else would know 
who didn’t know already. (She 
looks around.) I could try! I 
could slip out the door, and go 
down the hall of the apartment 
building, couldn’t I, looking- 
glass? It wouldn’t take long. I 
could be back before Miss Pinster 
would miss me at all. Are my 
wings all right? Is my halo 
straight? I don’t think anyone 
will notice the pins in the hem, do 
you? (Tiptoes across stage) Good- 
bye, looking-glass. Don’t tell. 
(Lucy exits, and the curtain rises.) 

SetTiInG: The stage is divided 
into three ‘‘apartments’’: The 
Younes’ apartment is on one side, 
ZorLova’s on the other, and AUNT 
MartHa’s in the middle. Each 
apartment is indicated by a small 
grouping of furniture. As one 
family talks, the other two are 
silent. 

At Rise: Auice and Jim Youna 
are talking together in_ their 
apartment. 

Auice: I’m so glad you agree with 
me at last, Jim. It’s much more 
sensible to save the money for a 
new car than to go to Mother 
Young’s for Christmas. After 
all, we’ve gone every year since 
we were married. Four times. 

Jm: But Mother counts on it. It 
will be hard to tell her we aren’t 
coming. 

AuicE: Oh, you can make up some 
excuse—too busy at the office, or 





something. Just keep thinking of 
the new car, and it will be easy. 

Jm: Not so easy, Alice. 

Auice: If you write Mother Young 
today, she’ll be all used to the idea 
by Christmas. 

Jm: I wonder. 

Auice: Now don’t back down. Let’s 
just think about ourselves this 
year, for a change. Ourselves and 
the new car. Let’s forget about 
Christmas at Mother Young’s. 

Jim: I can’t help thinking of Moth- 
er’s face when she gets the letter. 
I’m afraid I won’t have much 
peace of mind. 

Auice: Nonsense. (Lucy enters 
down stage. She stops in front of 
the Youngs’ apartment, hesitates, 
and then pretends to knock.) I 
wonder who that can be. 

Jim: I'll see. (He goes to front of 
stage, pretends to open door, then 
steps back somewhat startled.) 
Well... 

AuicE (Curious, going to door) : Why 
... who are you? 

Lucy: I’m... (Hesitates) ... 
“‘Behold I bring you tidings of 
great joy—peace on earth, good 
will toward men.’’ (She turns to 
go, then calls back.) Merry 
Christmas! (L£zits) 

Jim: Well, I'll be.. 
make of it, Alice? 

AuicE: I don’t quite know. It’s not 
one of the children from this 
building, I’m sure of that. Oh, 
Jim, it gives me the strangest feel- 
ing. There must be some reason 
why it happened just now... just 
when we were going to write the 
letter. 


. what do you 
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Jim : Did you hear: ‘‘ Peace on earth!’’ 
Alice, I think that means peace of 
mind, too. 

Auice: She looked like one of the 
angels in the art gallery, didn’t 
she? How strange. Jim, perhaps 
we can’t just sit back and forget 
about Christmas, after all. Write 
to Mother Young that we’re com- 
ing. 

Jim (Happily): Do you mean it? 

Auice: Yes. You see, it came to me, 
when the angel was standing there: 
the new car can wait. But Christ- 
mas can’t! (They go in and close 
the door.) You can’t forget about 
Christmas. (At Aunt Marrua’s 
apartment, CHARLES and RALPH 
are talking. They seem to be quite 
unhappy. ) 

Rautpu: This is going to be the lone- 
somest Christmas we ever had. 
Now we’ve come to live with Aunt 
Martha I bet we won’t ever have a 
real Christmas again. 

CuarLEs: She doesn’t believe in any 
of the fun of Christmas, like other 
people. 

RALPH: 


She says Santa Claus is 
nonsense, and giving presents is 
foolish, and a Christmas tree is a 
heathen custom. She thinks you 
should think about the Christ Child 
on Christmas .. . and nothing else! 


CHarLES: Do you remember the big 
tinsel star we always had at the 
top of our Christmas tree? And 
all the colored balls? 

Raupu: And the nice Foxy Grandpa? 

CHARLES: Aunt Martha would say 
he was heathen. (There is a@ mo- 
ment’s silence.) 

RatpH: We wouldn’t dare ask for 





a Christmas tree, would we? 

CHARLES: I should say not. (Dream- 
ily) Oh, I wish we could have a 
great big Christmas tree, full of 
presents and lights and shining 
things. And I wish we could have 
someone for dinner—a big Christ- 
mas dinner. 

RatpH: Sh! Aunt Martha’s com- 
ing. (The boys open books and 
read. AuNT MarTHA comes in 
with her knitting, and sits down 
primly. After a moment she 
looks up over the top of her glasses 
and speaks to the boys.) 

Aunt MartHa: I have been mean- 


ing to tell you, boys, that I am 
pleased to see you taking such a 
sensible attitude toward Christ- 
mas. It’s just a lot of fiddle-faddle. 
I am glad that you aren’t begging 


for one of those heathen Christmas 
trees. 

RatpH and Cuarues: Yes, Aunt 
Martha. 

CHarLes (Timidly): Would it be 
heathen to want company... for 
Christmas dinner? The janitor’s 
boy says he’s never tasted turkey 

. and he’s nine years old. 

Aunt MartHa: Turkey? Make a 
fuss over Christmas dinner! Why, 
Charles! (Lucy comes on stage, 
stops before AuNT MarrHa’s 
apartment, hesitates, then pretends 
to knock.) Christmas is all crusted 
over with foolishness these days. 
(Hears Lucy’s knock) What was 
that? Someone must be at the 
door. (Aunt Marrua goes to the 
door and pretends to open it. The 
boys come up behind her and peer 
out too.) Why ... why... who are 
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you? 

Lucy: I’m an... (Hesitates) ... 
‘‘Behold I bring you tidings of 
great joy ... peace on earth, good 
will to men.’’ (She begins to run 
off, then turns and calls out, 
“‘Merry Christmas.’’) 

Aunt MartHa: Well, of all things. 

RatpH: It was an angel! 

CHARLES: I never saw an angel be- 
fore, did you, Aunt Martha? 
(Aunt Martua turns back into the 
room, closes the door, sinks into 
her chair. Then she speaks slowly 
and dreamily, as the boys sit 
down. ) 

AunT MarrTuHa: 
once... 

CuHaRLEs and Ratpo: You were! 

Aunt MartHa: I was an angel 
once... in a Christmas play at the 
church. It was so long ago I had 
almost forgotten. I wore a white 
costume with wings that had real 
white chicken feathers sewn on. 
And after the play there was a tall 
Christmas tree... 

RaupH (Surprised): In the church! 

Aunt Martrua: Yes. It almost 
touched the ceiling. And everyone 
got presents .. . and we all sang 
carols. Oh, it was a wonderful 
Christmas. 

Rautpyo (Thoughtfully): Aunt Mar- 
tha, how can it be heathen to have a 
Christmas tree, if there was one in 
church ? 

Aunt Martna (Giving a start): 
What’s that? Why. why . 
(Hurriedly she changes the mb- 
ject.) Do you know the angel’s 
lines were the very ones I had to 
speak in the play: ‘‘I bring you tid- 


I was an angel 





ings of great joy ...’’ It all comes 
back to me now. (Suddenly) 
Boys, there must have been some 
reason that angel knocked on our 
door just now. She must have 
come to remind me. I am afraid I 
had forgotten all about Christmas. 
About ‘‘good will toward men.’’ 
(She looks at the boys eagerly.) 
Shall we have a Christmas tree, 
after all? <A big one that will 
reach from the floor to the ceiling, 
with lights and presents on it? 
RALPH and CHARLES: Oh, Aunt Mar- 
tha. 


Aunt Martua: And shall we have 


company for Christmas dinner? 
Goodness, I haven’t cooked a tur- 
key in years .. . I wonder if I re- 
member how. 

RaLPH AND CHARLES: Oh, Aunt Mar- 
tha! (At Zorwova’s apartment, 
ZORLOVA is sitting at her dressing 
table, primping. She begins to 
hum. Suddenly she gets up and 
tries a new dance step. She does it 
very well, and knows it! The tele- 
phone rings and interrupts her 
dance. She goes to answer.) 


ZorLovA: Hello. ... Yes, this is Zor- 


lova, the dancer. (She does a few 
steps as she holds the phone.) Who? 
Oh, on the Community Christmas 
Tree committee. (Her voice falls 
and she stops dancing.) Next week 
—what night? ... Well, I might be 
able to do it, but I’m very busy, 
you know. How much do you pay, 
by the way?... What! Give up the 
best part of an evening for nothing! 
Just to entertain the community? 
... Yes, I realize Christmas is com- 
ing. And I realize they haven’t 
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had much chance to see good danc- 
ing. But a person has to live... . 
No, I never attended a Community 
Christmas Tree program. Really, 
I am afraid I’m going to be very 
busy that evening. But if I should 
see my way clear to donating my 
talent, I’ll let you know. Good- 
bye. (She shrugs as if to say 
‘‘What a nuisance.’’ Lucy comes 
along and pretends to knock on the 
door. Zoruova looks at the door 
wonderingly. Lucy knocks again. 
ZorLova pretends to open the 
door.) Oh! Who are you? How did 
you happen to come? 

Lucy: ‘‘Behold, I bring you tidings 
of great joy which shall be to all 
people... .’’ 

ZorLova: To all people... . 

Lucy: ‘‘Peace on earth, good will 
toward men.’’ 

ZorLova: Oh! (Lucy begins to run 
off, then turns and calls back, 
““Merry Christmas.’’ ZORLOVA 
speaks softly.) To all people... . 
(Slowly ZorLova goes back into her 
room. She stands silently for a 
minute, then grabs the telephone 
book, looks for a number, and picks 
up the phone.) 549, please. (She 
does a happy tap dance as she 
waits.) Hello. Is this the Chair- 
man of the Community Christmas 
Tree committee? This is Zorlova, 
the dancer. Forgive me, but I feel 
quite different now about dancing 
at the program. A strange thing 
has happened. I’ll be very happy 
to do it, really, I will... Yes, 
there is something about Christmas, 
isn’t there? (The curtain falls. 
Lucy enters and tiptoes across 





stage.) 

Lucy (Going to mirror): I’m back, 
looking-glass. (Peers at herself) 
Oh, I do look like an angel. (She 
turns this way and that.) It makes 
me feel all different inside, it really 
does. But the other people I saw 
just now... I eouldn’t tell if they 
felt different or not. How ean you 
tell how people feel? You can only 
see their faces . . . you can’t see 
what goes on inside of them! 
(Miss PINsTER’s voice is heard out- 
side.) 

Miss PinstEr: Good-bye, Mrs. Swish- 
ton. Remember, tomorrow at three. 
And I promise not to keep you 
waiting. Good-bye. (Miss Pins- 
TER comes on the stage again and 
sees Lucy at the mirror.) What are 
you looking at, Lucy? 

Lucy: An angel. I don’t look like 
me at all, do I? 

Miss Pinster: Well, not exactly. 
Come now, just a few more pins in 
the hem and we’ll be through for 
this afternoon. (She starts to 
work on the hem again.) 


Lucy: Something happened while 
you were away, Miss Pinster. 

Miss Pinster: Oh, is that so? 

Lucy: Yes. Something about Christ- 
mas. 

Miss Prnster: Really? Where? 

Lucy: Right here in this apartment 
building. 

Miss PinstErR: You don’t say. 

Lucy: Yes. You know that girl I 
told you about . . . the one who 
bought the beautiful box of color- 
pencils for her brother? 

Miss Prnster: Yes, I remember. 
Twenty pencils with different col- 
ored leads. 

Lucy: Well, she’s going to give them 
to him, after all. She isn’t going 
to keep them for herself. 

Miss Pinster: Why, how nice! 
That’s the real Christmas spirit. 
But how did it happen, Lucy? 

Lucy: Well, you see, Miss Pinster, 
the girl got to feeling different .. . 
inside . . . because she saw an angel 
... in the looking-glass! 


THE END 


The Christmas Snowman 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Mr. WEATHERBY 
JENKINS 
SARAH 
Mary 
Tom 
GRACE 
Dicky 
Time: The afternoon before Christ- 
mas Eve. 


Sertine: The library in Mr. Weath- 
erby’s home. 

Ar Rise: Mr. WEATHERBY, a crotch- 
ety-looking old gentleman, is seated 
in the large chair leaning forward 
and scowling at the chess men set 
before him on a small table. After 
a moment he moves one of the pieces 
and leans back with a grunt. 

WEATHERBY: That’s got him. (Then 





leaning forward and shouting) Jen- 
kins—Jenkins! (JENKINS, a but- 
ler, enters left.) 

JENKINS: You called, sir? 

Weatuersy: Of course I called. 
I’ve been shouting my head off all 
afternoon. Where have you been? 
Where’s Sarah? Where’s my tea? 

JENKINS: Sarah is bringing your tea 
—and we have been for a walk. 
Mr. Weatherby, sir, there is some- 
thing we would like to talk to you 
about. 

WEATHERBY: Talk—talk? What is 
all this? (Saran, a housekeeper, 
enters left with tray containing tea 
things.) 

SaraH: Your tea, sir. (She puts 
tray on a small table, then turns to 
WEATHERBY.) We’ve had such a 
nice time, sir. We went downtown 
looking at the windows and the 
crowds, sir. My, my, everyone is 
so happy. 

WEATHERBY: Crowds— crowds? 
What are you talking about? 

JENKINS: The Christmas shoppers— 
it’s a miracle, sir. With all the 
pushing and shoving no one gets 
upset. It’s the Christmas spirit. 

WEATHERBY : Christmas _ spirit, 
humph—lot of nonsense! 

SaraH (Nervously): You—you may 
think so, sir, but we’ve been talk- 
ing and—and— 

WEATHERBY: Well? 

SaraH: You ask him, Jenkins. 

JENKINS: All right, Sarah. Mr. 
Weatherby, sir, are we or are we 
not going to have a Christmas cele- 
bration this year? 

WEATHERBY: Celebration? 
for? 


What 


JENKINS: Because it’s only right, 
sir. Perhaps a small tree and 
something special for dinner and a 
guest or two. 

SaraH: Oh, don’t you remember, 
sir, how it used to be?—with the 
whole house lighted up. Mrs. 
Weatherby—bless her—used to 
make so much of it. 

WEATHERBY (Rising): No, Sarah, 
that’s enough. (He goes to table, 
pours himself a cup of tea anc 
gulps it down.) 

JENKINS: We know you don’t like us 
to speak of Mrs. Weatherby, sir— 

SaraH: But we loved her too, sir— 
and we know she wouldn’t like to 
see you the way you are. Gruff 
and gloomy and withdrawn from 
everyone— 

WEATHERBY: Why, how dare you 
speak to me— 

JENKINS: Beg pardon, sir, but we 
have been your faithful servants 
for over twenty years—Sarah and 
I came here right after we were 
married. 

SaraH: And we feel we have the 
right to speak—for your own good. 
We’ve watched you, sir, growing 
more and more crotchety with the 
years. 

JENKINS: Yes, sir. 


Why, only yes- 
terday you made such a fuss about 


the snowman. 
ward window. ) 

WeEatHERBY: And why not? (Point- 
ing out window) Whose property 
is this? 

SaraH: But, sir, the children meant 
no harm. You have the biggest 
lawn in the neighborhood—such a 
nice stretch of snow. It’s natural 


(He gestures to- 





for the boys and girls who live near 

to come over. All they did was 

roll three big balls and set them 
one on top of another. 

| WEATHERBY: Yes—and there they 
stand. Looks ridiculous. 

JENKINS: That’s because you didn’t 
let them finish, sir. Your shouting 
frightened them away. 

WEATHERBY: Well, they have no 
right to trespass on other people’s 
property. 

SaraH: Perhaps not—but neither 
have you any right to be such a— 
such an old grouch. 

JENKINS (Shocked): Sarah! 

SaRAH (7'0 WEATHERBY): I’m sorry, 
sir. I didn’t mean to say that, but 
it is hard for us to see you the way 
you are. Why, I can remember 


when you were a fine looking man, 


smiling and cheerful. 

WEATHERBY: Humph. 

SaRAH: And now—well, I said to 
Jenkins just the other day—you 
ean tell how much he’s changed 
just by the way he wears his hat. 

WEATHERBY: My hat! 

SaRAH: Yes, sir. You used to wear 
it jaunty-like but now you set it 
square on your head like a lid on a 
box. 

JENKINS: What Sarah means is, sir, 
that we—we don’t like to see you so 
changed. And you don’t need to 
be so shut up and alone. Now, if 
we could have a festive Christmas— 

WEATHERBY: Christmas. So you’re 
on that again? 

SaRAH: Yes, sir—and why not? 
Christmas is in the very air. You 
don’t have to go downtown to feel 


it. Have you been out for your 
walk, sir? 

WEATHERBY : 
usual. 

SaraH: And didn’t you notice any- 
thing, sir? Why, almost every 
house has a lighted tree in the win- 
dow and delivery men are hurrying 
up steps with packages. 

JENKINS: And you can hear chil- 
dren laughing and carols being 
sung. 

SaraH: And at the big church on 
the corner, there’s a Manger Scene 
—oh, sir, didn’t you notice any of 
that? 

WEATHERBY: Humph. All I noticed 
was that it was snowing and I got 
my feet wet. 

JENKINS: Well, sir, Sarah and I have 
noticed all of these things, and we 
haven’t had a real Christmas in 
this house for years and we’ve 
made up our minds— 

WeraTHERBY: Christmas—Christmas 
—all this talk about Christmas 
spirit. What is Christmas spirit? 

SaraH: Peace and good will, sir. 

WEATHERBY: Peace and good will 
for one day in the year. What 
good does that do? 

JENKINS: It helps, sir. It shows peo- 
ple what the world could be like, 
if everyone had charity in his heart. 

WEATHERBY: I don’t believe it. 

SaraH: But, sir, you do believe it— 
just a little. You sent a donation 
to the orphanage. 

WEeEaTHERBY: Humph, what else 
could I do? They sent me a form 
—how many dinners would I fur- 
nish for the orphans. So I wrote 

_ down four and sent them a check 


Around the block, as 





to cover. If I hadn’t they’d still 
be pestering me. And as for 
Christmas, that’s all I am going to 
do. 

JENKINS: Very well, sir. Then Sarah 
and I might as well tell you. We’re 
leaving. 

WEATHERBY: Leaving? Leaving? 

SaRAH: Just that, sir. We’re going 
to spend Christmas at our cousin’s 
and then we’ll look for a new place. 

WEATHERBY (Shouting): But—but 
you can’t do that. You listen to 
me— 

JENKINS: No, sir. 
up our minds. 
WEATHERBY: But, Jenkins, wait— 

(He paces about, then notices chess 
board. He lowers his voice.) 
Jenkins, whom will you play chess 

with? 

JENKINS: The chess has been very 
pleasant, sir. 

WEATHERBY : 


We have made 


But did you see that 
move I made? What are you going 
to do next ? 

JENKINS: (He steps over and studies 


board for a moment. Then admir- 
ingly): That is a move, sir. It 
will take some study—now, let me 
see—(He reaches for the board as 
though to touch a piece.) 

SaraH: Jenkins! 

JENKINS (Straightening up): Yes, 
Sarah. We are going to leave, sir, 
and nothing you can say will 
ehange our minds. (He goes to 
Saran, takes her arm and they 
start for door left. The doorbell 
rings off.) 

WEATHERBY: Well, at least answer 
the door, Jenkins, and whoever it 
is, tell them to go away. 


JENKINS: Very well. (Saran and 
JENKINS go out left and Weratu- 
ERBY slumps down in his chair. 
Then he leans forward and scowls 
at the chess board. Suddenly, 
sweeping his hand across, he knocks 
the pieces over. There is the sound 
of a racket and children’s voices off. 
WEATHERBY sits forward in his 
chair and listens.) 

CHILDREN (Off left): Hello! Merry 
Christmas! Merry Christmas! 
SaraH (Off): Merry Christmas 
bless you. But now please—quiet, 
children. Quiet. You’ll have to 

wait— 

WEATHERBY: What’s this? What’s 
this? (JENKINS enters left with a 
sheet of paper in his hand. He 
looks amused. ) 

JENKINS: Your guests have arrived, 
sir. 

WEATHERBY: (Guests? 
you talking about? 
this hubbub? 

JENKINS (Looking at the paper): 
Four children from the orphanage, 
sir. Mary, Tom, Grace and Dicky, 
to spend Christmas Eve and Christ- 
mas day at the express invitation 
of——-and there’s your signature, 
sir. (He hands the paper to 
WEATHERBY. ) 

WEATHERBY : 
you get this? 

JENKINS: One of the children handed 
it to me. It appears to be their 
credentials, sir. 

WEATHERBY (Staring at it): But— 
but—but it’s ridiculous. I sent 
them a check— 

JENKINS: Yes, sir, but apparently 
this was also an inivtation and you 


What are 
What’s all 


B u t—but—where’d 





wrote in four. 

WEATHERBY: But I thought it was 
money for four dinners. I didn’t 
read it all. 

JENKINS: You should always read 
the smaller print, sir. But they 
seem like very nice children. 

WEATHERBY (Putting paper down on 
chess table): Nonsense, we’ll have 
to get rid of them—send them back 
to the orphanage. 

JENKINS: But, sir, we can’t do that— 
and we could give them a very 
Merry Christmas. 

WEATHERBY: Merry Christmas. I’ll 
have no Merry Christmas in this 
house! 

(Mary, 12, Tom, 10, Grace, 8 and 
Dicky, 7, wearing hats and coats, 
rush in followed by Sarau who is 
now all smiles.) 


CHILDREN: Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas, Mr. Weatherby. 


Dicky: Our matron told us your 
name. She said we were going to 
spend Christmas with a nice man 
by the name of Mr. Weatherby. 

WEATHERBY: Humph, yes—yes, well 
—there’s been some mistake— 

Tom (Looking about): You mean we 
got here too early? Gee, haven’t 
you had a chance to do any decorat- 
ing yet? 

Mary (Being the oldest, she feels she 
is in charge.): Shh, Tom. We’ve 
got to introduce ourselves the way 
Matron said. (They all march 
across and shake hands with Mr. 
WEATHERBY while SaRaH and JEN- 
KINS beam.) 

Mary (Sticking out her hand): I’m 
Mary. It was so nice of you to in- 
vite us. 


I’m Tom. 

Grace: I’m Grace. 

Dicky: And I’m Dicky. I’m seven 
years old. 
WEATHERBY : 
well. 

about.) 

SaRaAH: Qh, isn’t it wonderful to 
hear the young voices in the house? 
Now, you children had better get 
your things off— 

Tom: Sure, we will. (They all start 
taking coats and hats off and put- 
ting them here and there.) 

WEATHERBY: Now—now, wait just a 
minute. (The children pay no at- 
tention and continue.) 

Dicky: I always get so excited at 
Christmas, I can hardly wait for it 
to start. My, isn’t this a big room? 

GracE: But where’s your tree? 
Haven’t you put your tree up yet? 

WEATHERBY: Um—well—I—(Shout- 
ing) Sarah, Jenkins, do something. 

SaraH (All smiles): Yes, sir. We'll 
do something. 

WeaTHERBY: But you don’t under- 
stand— 

SarRAH: Don’t you worry about a 
thing. Everything will be taken 
eare of. Come along, Jenkins. 
Hurry. (She takes JENKINS’ arm 
and bustles him off left. The chil- 
dren walk about looking at things. 
WEATHERBY paces about distract- 
edly, then goes to phone. He picks 
it up.) 

WEATHERBY: Hello, give me—oh, 
I’m sorry, I don’t know the num- 
ber. (He hangs up and paces 
again. ) 

Tom: What’s the matter, Mister? 
Were you calling to order some- 


Tom: 


Humph, yes—well— 
(He rises and starts pacing 





thing for Christmas? 

WEATHERBY: No— no— 

Tom: Oh, I thought maybe you’d 
forgotten to order your tree or 
Christmas decorations. 

WeatHersy: No, I haven’t forgot- 
ten anything. 

Tom: Oh, that’s good. 

WEATHERBY (Looking blank) : 
What’s good about it? . . . Now, let 
me see—where’s that paper? Maybe 
the number’s on there. (Seeing 
paper on chess table) Oh, here it is. 
(He picks it up.) 

Mary: That’s the paper from the 
orphanage. Oh, I’ll bet it’s our 
names you’ve forgotten, Mr. Weath- 
erby. Well, I’m Mary—he’s Tom 

Grace: And I’m Grace. 

Dicky: And I’m Dicky. 

WEATHERBY: Yes—yes, I know. 
Please—(He puts the paper down 
and paces about wildly.) 

Dicky: I guess you’re nervous, Mis- 
ter, because you aren’t ready for 
us. 

GRACE: 


If you want any help—we 
like to decorate for Christmas. 


Tom: Sure. 

WEATHERBY: No—no—there aren’t 
going to be any decorations. 

Grace: You mean no decorations at 
all? 

Mary: Grace, shhh. (Trying to be 
practical and not disappointed) 
This is a beautiful room. There are 
lots of pretty things in it. I guess 
it doesn’t need any more decora- 
tions. 

Grace: Mister, aren’t you even go- 
ing to have any strings of popcorn? 

WeaTHeERBY: No, I am not. 

Grace: But it’s so easy—all you 
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need is a needle and thread and 
some popcorn. And you’ve got a 
big fireplace. You could pop it 
right there. Have you got a corn 
popper? 

WEATHERBY: No—no— 

Tom: Imagine that. A great big 
house and a great big fireplace and 
no corn popper. 

WEATHERBY (He stops pacing and 
looks at Tom): Is that bad? 

Tom: I guess not, sir. It just means 
—well—I guess everybody can’t 
have everything. 

WEATHERBY: Humph. 

Dicky (Running to fireplace): Boy, 
this is a big fireplace. I’ll bet this 
is where we’ll hang up our stock- 
ings tonight. 

WEATHERBY : 
that? 

Grace: We always do. 

Dicky: And in the morning I guess 
there’ll be presents. 

Mary: Dicky! 

Dicky: Well, what’s the matter with 
that? Matron said we’d probably 
get some presents and if we did 
to say thank you. 

WEATHERBY: Humph. 
that, did she? 

Mary: Mr. Weatherby, you’ll have 
to excuse Dicky. He just comes out 
with things. Matron says she’s 
never known anyone so frank. 
She says it isn’t exactly a bad 
quality because it shows he’s hon- 
est— 

WEATHERBY: Honest? (Crossly) He 
talks too much. You all talk too 
much. (The children are all 
frightened into dead silence for a 
moment. WEATHERBY glares at 


Stockings? What’s 


She said 





them, and then not knowing what 
to do next, he shouts.) Well, say 
something—why don’t you say 
something ? 

Grace (Giggling): Oh, Mr. Weath- 
erby, you’re so funny. 

WEATHERBY: Funny, am I? 

Mary: I guess we make you nervous, 
don’t we, Mr. Weatherby? 

WEATHERBY: Yes, you do. 

Mary: You’re just like Dicky. You 
come right out and say so. I sup- 
pose that’s because you’re honest 
too. 

WeaTHERBY: Honest? Humph... 
maybe I’d better be honest with 
you—really honest. There’s been 
a mistake. 

Mary: Oh, Mr. Weatherby, please 
don’t worry. If you haven’t pre- 


pared everything just the way 


Dicky imagines—it doesn’t matter. 

Dicky: Gee, no. We like Christmas 
no matter what. Just as long as 
there’s a Christmas tree— 

WEATHERBY: Tree? There’s not go- 
ing to be any tree. 

Dicxy (His mouth opened) : No tree? 

Tom: Don’t you ever have a tree? 

Grace: No Christmas tree. My, 
Mister, you don’t know what you’re 
missing. 

Mary: Children, please. Remember 
Matron told us to be polite. We’re 
guests in Mr. Weatherby’s home 
and just because he celebrates 
Christmas in a different way than 
we’re used to— 

WEATHERBY (Waving his hands): 
Never mind—quiet—quiet—all of 
you! Do something—amuse your- 
selves—let me think. (He paces 
about.) 


Mary (Nervously): Yes—yes. Now 
maybe we can play some games. 

WEATHERBY (Shouting): There are 
no games. 

Tom (Noticing chess board): Here’s 
a game. Checkers. 

WEATHERBY: That’s not checkers— 
it’s chess. 

Tom: Oh. Well, show us how to 
play. 

WEATHERBY: You can’t play. It 
takes years to learn. 

Tom: Qh, I guess we won’t be here 
that long. 

WEATHERBY (Still pacing about): 
N-o0-o—you won’t be. 

Dicky (Pulling some books off 
shelves right): I know what I’m 
going to do. Look at all these 
books. I’m going to build a house. 
(He starts stacking up books on the 
floor.) 

Grace (Starting off left): Let’s play 
dress up. I saw some funny clothes 
in the hall. (She runs off.) 

WEATHERBY (Staring at Dicky, hor- 
rifled): Boy, those are valuable 
books. 

Dicky (Looking up and smiling): 
No, they’re not. They’re big rocks 
and I’m building a castle. (He 
sets to work again.) 

Tom (Taking china cat from man- 
tel) : Look at this. A china cat. 
Mary: Tom, you’d better not touch 

that. 

WEATHERBY: I should say not. Very 
expensive porcelain. That cat cost 
a hundred dollars. 

Tom: A hundred dollars for this? 
(He sets it down again.) Why, you 
could get a real live cat for lots less 
than that. Why, one boy at the 





orphanage got a cat for nothing. 

WEATHERBY: Well, this is not an or- 
phanage—or—or is it? (GRaAcE runs 
in wearing man’s long overcoat, 
carrying a cane and wearing two 
men’s hats on her head, one on top 
of the other.) 

Grace: Look at me— 
I’m going to parade. 

WEATHERBY : Why, 
wearing my clothes. 

Dicky (Forgetting books and leaping 
up): Oh, I want to play dress up. 
(He takes one of hats from GRACE’S 
head and puts it on. It comes 
down over his ears.) 

WEATHERBY (Sputtering): Those— 
those are my hats! (GracE starts 
parading around stage and Dicky 
follows, tramping on the edges of 
the long coat she wears.) 


look at me. 


you—you’re 


Dicky (Chanting) : Parade—parade. 


Mary (Worriedly): Children— 

WEATHERBY (Wildly): Oh-hh! 
(Calling) Jenkins, Sarah—help! 
(He starts left.) Oh, where are 
those two? (He goes off. The 
children all stop.) 

Tom: Gee, I—I guess Mr. Weather- 
by’s mad. 

Mary: I don’t think he liked your 
getting his clothes, Grace. In fact, 
I—I don’t think he likes us. 

Grace (Taking off overcoat and hat 
and laying cane and clothes on 
chair): No, I guess not. 

Dicky: Well, I don’t like it here 
very much. There isn’t anything 
to play with. 

Grace: I wish we could go home. 

Mary: Maybe we ought to do that. 

Tom: But what would Matron say? 

Mary: Well, we could explain to 


Matron that it didn’t seem very 
convenient for Mr. Weatherby to 
have us. 

Tom: Then let’s go. I’m for it. 
Get your coats on, kids. (They all 
start putting coats and hats on. 
Dicky puts his coat on, but forgets 
he is wearing Mr. WEATHERBY’s 
hat. He leaves his own on chair 
where he had put it when he came 
in. No one notices.) 

Mary: I don’t think we ought to 
leave without telling him 

Tom: Qh, he doesn’t want to see us 
again. 

Mary: Maybe I could write a note. 
(Going to telephone table) Here’s 
some paper. 

Grace: Sure, that’s a good idea. 

Mary: Let’s see—I’ll say—(She is 
writing.) 

Tom (Noticing French window, he 
opens it.): Let’s go out this side 
door. It will be quicker. 

Mary (Still writing): I’ll be there 
in a minute. (Tom and GRACE go 
out right. Dicky follows, still 
wearing Mr. WEATHERBY’s hat. 
Mary is alone. She finishes note 
quickly, looks for a place to put 4t. 
Then takes china cat from mantel, 
puts it on chess table and leans 
note up against it. She goes out 
right shutting the French window 
behind her. In a moment WEATH- 
ERBY is heard off left.) 

WEATHERBY (Off): Well, I don’t 
care what you’ve been doing. 
You’ve got to come in here and help 
me. The place is a shambles—(He 
enters left followed by Saran and 
JENKINS.) See that, my books on 
the floor—my clothes thrown 





about— 

SaRaAH: Now—now, we can fix that 
and as for Christmas for the chil- 
dren, don’t you worry. I’ve al- 
ready started some cookies and put 
in a great big order at the store— 
a turkey will be here in time. 

WEATHERBY: A turkey? 

SaraH: And as for a tree, Jenkins 
is going to chop one down. You’ve 
plenty of evergreens in back. 

JENKINS: Now, Sarah, just a minute. 
Mr. Weatherby, sir, I can chop 
down a tree if you approve—but I 
wasn’t as sure as Sarah that you 
want all this done. 

SaraH: If you don’t, sir, then you 
have a heart of stone. If you won’t 
make a Christmas for those poor 
little children—then we will 
leave. We'll do as we _ said. 


(Breaking off) Why, where are 
they? Where are the little lambs? 


WEATHERBY: Lambs? 

SaraH: The children. 
they? 

Weatuersy: I don’t know. They'll 
pop out from somewhere. (He 
looks under a chair.) They were all 
here a minute ago. 

JENKINS: But it’s so quiet. (Seeing 
note) Ah, perhaps this would be a 
clue, sir. It seems to be a note. 
(He picks note up, looking at tt.) 

WEATHERBY: Well, don’t just stand 
there. What does it say? 

JENKINS (Reading): ‘‘Dear Mr. 
Weatherby. We guess you don’t 
like us so very well, so we have 
gone. Merry Christmas!’’ 

WEATHERBY: You mean 
they’ve gone? 

JENKINS: It seems so, sir. 


Where are 


they— 


SaRAH (Sadly): And they said 
Merry Christmas—(Then angrily) 
Merry Christmas to you—when 
you’ve driven them away. 

WEATHERBY: Now, just a minute— 

SaraH: Of course you did. You 
probably shouted at them—and 
scowled at them—and frightened 
them half to death. You didn’t 
want them here and now they’ve 
gone—all by themselves. Poor lit- 
tle mites. They may not go back 
to the orphanage. They may get 
lost or run over or—or who knows 
what? And you’ll have only your- 
self to blame. 

WEATHERBY: Now, Sarah, wait— 
suppose I did shout at them—and 
scowl—they needn’t have run away. 

SaRaH: What would you expect 
them to do? Well, this is the end, 
sir. I’m not going to stay here 
either—not another minute. Come, 
Jenkins. (JENKINS has walked over 
to French window and is looking 
out and smiling.) Jenkins, what 
are you waiting for? 

JENKINS: It seems they haven’t run 
away—not very far anyhow—look! 
(SaraH goes to window.) 

SaraH: The children! There they 
are. 

WEATHERBY (Going to window): 
What’s that? 

SaraH: They must have seen the 
snowman and _ stopped. Look, 
they’re finishing it. They’ve found 
some stones and made eyes and nose 
and mouth, and they’ve put an old 
hat on his head. 

JENKINS: Yes—(Turning to WEATH- 
ERBY) and isn’t it strange, sir? 
They’ve made that snowman look a 





bit like you. 

WEATHERBY: Humph, no wonder. 
It’s because he’s wearing my hat. 
SaRAH: Why, it does look like you, 
sir. The way you used to look. 
The big smile and the sort of rakish 
angle on the hat—(Then remem- 
bering, angry again) But you 
don’t look like that any more, sir. 
You’ve got the heart of a snowman 

and that’s all. 

JENKINS (Touching her arm): 
Sarah, they’re starting to leave. 
We’d better go out and stop them. 
(He opens French window.) 

Saran: Yes—if he won’t have them 
here, at least we can take them back 
to the orphanage. Oh, the poor 
darlings. (Saran and JENKINS 
start out right.) Look, they hate to 
leave their snowman. They’re 


standing around patting him into 
shape here and there. 

JENKINS (Pointedly at WEATHERBY) : 
Well, at least they found one friend 


if it was only a snowman. (They 
go out and shut French window. 
WEATHERBY stands looking out. 
He smiles a little, then chuckles. 
Then he goes to chatr, picks up his 
hat and puts it squarely on his 
head and looks in the mirror over 
mantel. He turns around with 
hat on straight, scowling. Then 
goes to window again and looks out. 
He takes off his hat and while still 
looking out the window puts it on 
again, tipping it at a jaunty angle. 
He returns to mirror, still scowling, 
then seeing himself, he turns with 
a broad smile. He picks up his 
cane, tucks it under his arm and 
does a few quick dance steps, then 


stops suddenly as the French win- 
dow opens. He takes his hat off 
quickly, puts down the cane and 
scowls again. SARAH and JENKINS 
enter with Dicky.) We’re going to 
get our coats, sir. The rest of the 
children want to wait outside, but 
Dicky forgot his hat. 

Dicky: Yes, I wore yours out by 
mistake and now we’ve put it on 
the snowman. I hope you don’t 
care. (SARAH and JENKINS start 
left. Dicky grabs his hat from 
chair and starts right.) I'll wait 
outside too. 

WEATHERBY (Suddenly shouting) : 
Just a minute, stay where you are. 
You, too Sarah—you, too, Jenkins 
—don’t move. (SARAH and JENKINS 
turn and Dicky stops, frightened. 
WEATHERBY strides to French 
window, shouting.) You—children 
—come in here. Well, don’t just 
stand there—come in here! 

SarAH: I’m not going to let you 
shout at these children any longer. 

WEeEaTHERBY (Turning to Saran): 
And you, be quiet. This is my 
house and I guess I can run a 
Christmas celebration the way I 
want it. (Mary, Tom and GRacEe 
appear in opened French window 
looking frightened. WEATHERBY 
turns to them.) Well, children, 
come in—come in, take off your 
things. We’re going to have 
Christmas. 

Grace: Christmas? 

Weatuersy: Certainly, Christmas. 
Christmas, with all the trimmings! 

Mary: But, Mr. Weatherby, you 
mean you—you really want us now, 
sir? 





WeaTHERBY: Of course—wouldn’t 
say so if I didn’t, would I? Didn’t 
you say I was an honest man— 
that I came right out with things? 

Mary (Smiling): Why, I think you 
do mean it, sir. (They all take off 
their coats and hats again.) 

WEATHERBY: Of course—and every- 
thing’s going to be just the way you 
want it. We’ll have a turkey and 
a tree. 

Tom: But, sir, it’s getting late— 
there isn’t much time. 

WEATHERBY: Plenty of time. We'll 
spend this evening getting ready, 
and tomorrow have a grand day. 
Why, one of the nicest Christmases 
I remember was a rush one—my 
wife and I moved in the house 
here on Christmas Eve and nothing 
was ready but we had a lot of fun. 

SaRaH (Wiping her eyes): Oh, sir, 
I am so happy. 

WEATHERBY: Well, then, don’t stand 
there crying. You’ve got to fix the 
turkey. And Jenkins, you’ve got 
to cut down that tree. 

JENKINS (All smiles): Yes, sir. 

(JENKINS and SaraH rush off left.) 

WEATHERBY: And we’re going to 
have presents too—yes, sir! 

Dicky (Gaining faith again): Pres- 
ents? Weare? See, Mary, didn’t 
I tell you? 

WEATHERBY: You bet. (He rushes 
to phone and picks it up.) Oper- 
ator, let me have Field’s Depart- 
ment Store. The Toy Department. 
Oh, I don’t know the number, oper- 
ator, but it’s Christmas Eve and 
this is an emergency. Merry 
Christmas, operator. (Turning 
and smiling) She’s getting it for 


me. (Into phone) Hello? Toy 
department? I’m J. W. Weath- 
erby. That’s right. Merry Christ- 
mas to you, too. I’ve got four chil- 
dren out at my home here and we 
need presents—lots of presents. 
Oh, I don’t know—anything you’ve 
got. Send out books, games, dolls, 
trains, electric trains—(He turns 
to children again) I haven’t played 
with an electric train in years. 
(Into phone) Yes, that’s right. All 
sorts of things. And Christmas 
tree decorations too. And oh, 
there’s something else—have you 
got a popeorner? A popcorner— 
popcorner—don’t you know what 
a popcorner is? 

Mary (Laughing): Mr. Weatherby, 
you mean a corn popper. 

WEATHERBY: Oh, yes, a corn popper 
—a big one—no, wait a minute— 
(Looking around) send four big 
ones. Fine—fine. Yes, yes, as 
soon as you can make it. Thank 
you. Good-bye—Merry Christmas! 
(He hangs up. Dicky is standing 
near him. WEATHERBY pokes him 
in the ribs.) Young man, you’re 
going to have popcorn coming out 
of your ears. (JENKINS comes in 
left wearing coat and carrying 
axe.) 

JENKINS: Who wants to help get the 
Christmas tree? (He goes right to- 
ward French window.) 

Tom and Dicky (Running right): 
I do! I do! 

(Saran enters left wearing a big 
apron with flour smeared on itt 
and there is flour on her face too.) 

SaraH: My—my, there are so many 
things to be done. Who wants to 





help cut out cookies? 

Mary and Grace: I do! I do! (They 
run left.) 

WEATHERBY (At center, smiling 
broadly): Well—well—is every- 
body happy? 

ALL: Yes—yes—lI should say. 

Mary: And do you know, we owe it 
all to the snowman. 

Grace: Why, of course. If we 
hadn’t stopped to finish him we 
would never have come back in 
again. 

Tom (Looking out right): And there 
the poor old snowman stands—all 
by himself in the cold. 

Dicky: Gee, I wouldn’t like to be a 
snowman, would you, Mr. Weath- 
erby? 

WEATHERBY: Well, that all depends. 


I know a story about a snowman, 
Dicky. He lived in a great big 
house. 

Dicky: He did? But if he lived 
in a house, why didn’t he melt? 
WEATHERBY: That was the strang- 
est part about him. He just stayed 
as cold as cold could be. That is 
until one Christmas Eve when some 
little children came to visit him, 
and then he thawed out and melted 

all over the place. 

Dicky: Oh, my, I’ll bet that was the 
end of him and the end of the story 
too. 

WeatuHersy : No, the end of the story 
was——a merry, merry Christmas 
for all! 


THE END 


The Broth of Christkindla 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 

JOHANN 

MOTHER 

O_p Woman 

WILHELM 

THREE TRAVELERS 

Four CAROLERS 

CHRISTKINDLI, the Christmas Angel 

Time: The night before Christmas. 

SETTING: A room in a peasant cottage 
in Switzerland. A small decorated 
tree is in one corner, and a pot of 
broth simmers on the fire. 

At Rise: Moruer is talking to Jo- 
HANN as she puts on her cloak and 
packs a small bag. 

Moruer: I am sorry, Johann, that I 


have to go out and leave you alone 
on the night before Christmas. But 
when there is sickness in the vil- 
lage I must go—and Wilhelm’s 
mother is ill. 

JOHANN: I know, Mother. Do not 
worry. I will light the candle and 
put it in the window. It will light 
you home and be a welcome to the 
Christkindli if she comes. 

MotHer (Anziously): You will keep 
the broth on the fire, Johann, 
that she may have some to warm 
herself on her long cold journey ? 

JOHANN (Proudly): Do not fear, 
Mother. Never before have I been 
old enough to watch for the coming 





of the Christmas Angel. It may be 
that this will be the very house she 
will stop at. 

MorHer: Every house in the village 
is hoping the Christkindli will stop 
at their door. They say it is but 
once in a lifetime she becomes 
visible to human eyes and bestows 
her blessings. 

JOHANN (Joyously): Who knows— 
perhaps tonight, I shall see her. 
MorHer (Getting ready to leave): 

Who knows? (Pauses as she goes 
to door) I think I shall send Wil- 
helm over to stay with you while I 

stay with his mother. 

JOHANN (Disturbed): Oh, no, 
Mother, not Wilhelm! I would 
rather be by myself than have Wil- 
helm come here. 

MorHer: It is not good to be by 


yourself on Christmas Eve. Wil- 
helm will, at least, be company for 


you. Now say no more. I shall 
send him. Good-bye, my Johann. 
Watch well for the Christkindli. 

JOHANN (Dolefully): Good-bye, 
Mother. I wish you wouldn’t send 
Wilhelm, though. 

Moruer (Patting him on the head) : 
Don’t be foolish, my son. (She 
leaves. JOHANN lights candle and 
puts it in front of window. The 
door opens and his mother re- 
enters.) Johann, I had almost for- 
gotten. The cakes I made for the 
earolers are in the cupboard. When 
they come to sing, be sure to give 
them some. It brings shame.to a 
household if there is nothing to of- 
fer the earolers on Christmas Eve. 

JOHANN: I will remember, Mother. 
(She exits. He goes over to the 


cupboard, gets out a plate of cakes 
and puts them by the tree. Then 
he goes over and stirs the broth, 
sniffing as he does so.) Mmn! 
Never has this broth smelled so 
good. I hope the Christkindli 
comes to this house tonight so she 
may have some. (A knock sounds 
at the door. JOHANN goes to open 
it. An OL_p Woman is standing 
there.) 

OL_p Woman: Good even to you, my 
lad. Could a poor body come in 
this Christmas Eve and warm her- 
self by your fire? 

JOHANN (Opening wide the door): 
Good even, good dame, of course 
you may come in by the fire. (He 
takes her over to a chair by the 
fire.) 

Otp Woman (Looking around): I 
see you are ready for the Christmas 
time. You have the tree of the 
Christ Child with its message of 
peace and good will. 

JOHANN: Yes—that is the tree of 
Christkindli. It is all finished but 
the star on the topmost branch. In 
all the village we could find no 
star. 

O_p Woman: Ah, but it is beautiful 
even without the star. You see I 
have no tree—nothing for the festi- 
val of Christmas. 

JOHANN (Much disturbed): Nothing 
to eat even? 

Otp Woman (Shaking her head 
sadly): Black bread and water. 
JOHANN (Getting a little bowl): 
Here, I will give you some of the 
Christkindli’s broth to take home 
for your Christmas. It will give 
you a little cheer. (He fills bowl.) 





O_p Woman (Taking it): You are 
a good lad. May the Christkindli 
bless you. (As she goes toward the 
door with her bowl, WILHELM 
bursts in rudely, almost knocking 
her down.) 

WILHELM: Ho there, Johann, here 
Iam. Your mother sent me to stay 
with you. (Watching the OLp 
Woman as she goes out the door) 
Who is that queer old woman? She 
is a poor sort of thing. 

JOHANN (Shocked): Hush, Wilhelm, 
She might have heard you. She 
was cold and hungry so I gave her 
some of the Christkindli’s broth. 

WILHELM: Oh, so you have some 
broth, too. I wager every home 
in the village has some, cooking on 
the fire, hoping the Christkindli 
will visit them. A foolish idea! 


(Going over and sniffing broth) 
The broth smells good, though. I’ll 
take some. 

JOHANN (Horrified) : 


Oh, no, you 
mustn’t. No one must eat the 
broth of the Christmas Angel. 

WILHELM: You gave some to that 
silly old woman, didn’t you? 

JOHANN: That is different. That was 
giving her a little of the joy of 
Christmas for she had none of her 
own. 

WILHELM: Well, for my part, I shall 
have some myself. I don’t believe in 
those silly tales of Christkindli. 
(He proceeds to help himself 
while JOHANN protests. A knock 
is heard on the door. THREE TRav- 
ELERS enter. One is bandaged and 
all.) 

Ist TRAVELER: May we come in for a 
few moments on this cold night and 


let a sick man rest by your fire? 

JOHANN: You are welcome, espe- 
cially on Christmas Eve. (The three 
go over by-the fire and the sick man 
sits down.) 

2np TRAVELER: Your broth smells 
good. Could we have a cup for this 
sick man so that he may be re- 
freshed before we start again on 
our travels? 

JOHANN (Hesitating) : It is the broth 
of Christkindli.. . 

WILHELM (Jn a loud whisper) : They 
want it badly. Sell it to them for 
gold. 

Sick TRAVELER (Overhearing): Yes, 
I will give you a piece of gold for 
your broth for I am exhausted and 
ean go no further. 

JOHANN: If you are ill I will give 
you some. (He gives the sick man 
a cupful.) Your friends are cold 
and weary, also. They too shall 
have some. But I can take no 
money. (He gives the others 
broth.) 

WILHELM: Johann, you are an idiot 
not to take good money. 

JOHANN (Proudly): Christkindli’s 
broth must never be sold. 

Ist TRAVELER (Putting down cup): 
Thank you, my son. It has warmed 
me to the depths of my heart. 

2np TRAVELER (Putting down cup): 
I also thank you. We can go out 
in the snow warm and cheered. 

Sick TRAVELER: The blessings of 
Christkindli be upon this house. 

WILHELM: I say again, Johann, you 
are very stupid. Look, half your 
broth is gone. Even if the Christ- 
kindli should stop she would have 
little to sup. Come, we might as 





well finish it. 
a spoonful.) 

JOHANN (Angrily): Wilhelm, I tell 
you stop. (He takes the spoon 
away from WILHELM. WILHELM 
laughs and dances away. He sees 
the cakes by the Christmas tree.) 

WILHELM (Taking one and holding it 
up): Ah-ha! What are these? 
They look good. 

JOHANN (Going over to him quickly) : 
Wilhelm, don’t take them—they 
are for the carolers. You know 
each house must have a gift for 
the carolers when they come on 
Christmas Eve. 

WILHELM (Stuffing one in his mouth 
and taking another): Try and stop 
me. Broth for the Christkindli— 
gifts for the carolers—what a stupid 
you are, when you could eat them 
yourself. Why don’t you worry 
about not having a star for the top 
of your tree. Look how bare it is 
without one! (JoHaANN' looks 
around and as he does, WILHELM 
stuffs all the cakes in his pocket.) 

JOHANN (Looking at tree sadly) : Our 
old one is broken and though we 
hunted we could find no other. 
(He turns and sees what WILHELM 
has done.) Wilhelm, you have 
taken all of the cakes. Oh, indeed 
you must give them back. You 
must ... you must. (He tries to 
get them from WiLHELM but Wi.- 
HELM laughs and eludes him pull- 
ing them out of his pocket and eat- 
ing meanwhile. There is a sudden 
sound of singing in the distance.) 

WitHeELm (Stopping eating to lis- 
ten): There are your carolers. 
You can tell them your friend Wil- 


(He starts to take 


helm enjoyed their cakes mightily. 
(He escapes out the door.) 

JOHANN (Half-crying, half-calling) : 
Wilhelm, Wilhelm, bring back 
just afew. (He waits and as WIiL- 
HELM does not return he shuts the 
door and sits down with his head in 
his hands.) What shall I do for the 
earolers? (The songs of the 
carolers sound closer and closer 
until they are right outside. Three 
knocks are heard. JOHANN goes 
slowly to open the door. Four 
CAROLERS dressed in medieval cos- 
tume enter. JOHANN stares sur- 
prised. ) 

Caroters: A good Christmas even 
to you and all who live within this 
house. 

JOHANN: I thought you would be 
earolers of this village but you are 
strangers hereabouts. 

Ist CarRoLER: We are the carolers of 
Christkindli. 

2np CaROLER: We came to bring bless- 
ings on the house. 

3rp CaROLER: The blessings of the 
Christmas tide. 

47TH CarRoLer: And peace on earth, 
good will to men. 

JOHANN (Sadly): There is nothing 
I can give you in exchange for 
your blessings but the broth of 
Christkindli. Your cakes were 
stolen. (He ladles the last of the 
broth into the bowls as he speaks 
and tips the pot into the last bowl 
to get every drop. The CAaROLERS 
sup eagerly.) If the Christkindli 
comes she will turn away for I have 
nothing to offer her. I am sore 
ashamed but maybe she will un- 
derstand. (A tinkle of sleigh bells 





is heard, then the sound of soft 
music. CHRISTKINDLI, @ beautiful 
angel with a crown on her head and 
a star in her hand enters. The 
Carolers bow low before her. Jo- 
HANN also bows.) It is Christ- 
kindli! 

CHRISTKINDLI (Kindly) : 
Christkindli. But do not worry, 
little Johann. I have already 
supped your broth. 

JOHANN (Dazed): I do not under- 
stand. 

CHRISTKINDLI: I was the old woman 
to whom you gave your broth. I 
was the sick traveler whom you 
warmed and fed. I sent these 
earolers of mine to your house 
knowing full well your cakes were 
gone. As you gave it to those in 
need you gave it to me. 

JOHANN (In wonderment) : 


Yes, I am 


Who 


will believe that this could have 
happened to me? 

CHRISTKINDLI (Kindly): So that all 
in the village may know and believe 
that kindness is the spirit of 
Christmas, I will put this star upon 
your tree. For Christkindli al- 
ways comes where there is the spirit 
of true kindness. (She puts the 
star on the topmost branch of the 
little tree.) Now, my little Johann, 
if you never see Christkindli again 
you will always know she is here 
and all over the world whenever 
Christmas comes to spread the 
spirit of kindness and good will to 
men. (The Caro.ers start sing- 
ing softly. JoHANN stands looking 
at the tree and CHRISTKINDLI in joy 
and wonder, as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Pitiata 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 

Maria 

EMILY 

JorGE, Maria’s brother 

SeNora Lopez, Maria’s grandmother 

Mr. Situ, Emily’s father 

Mrs. Situ, Emily’s mother 

Sertina: The roof of a house in 
Mexico City. To the left there is 
a line of clothes, toward the rear, 
an old-fashioned well, and to the 
right, three chairs. 

At Rise: Marta is seated on a chair 
sewing. She is in summer clothes 
and should be wearing a sombrero 


if possible. At her feet is a pinata. 
EMILY enters. 

Emity (Shyly): Hello. 

Maria: Hello. You’re Emily, aren’t 
you? We’re so glad you have come to 
stay with us. 

Emity: Thank you. (Looks around) 
But ... who are we? 

Maria: My brother and I. 
He’s feeding the chickens. 

Emity: Do you have chickens on the 
roof ? 

Maria: 
right.) 

JORGE: 


(Points) 


Why not? (JorcE enters 


Buenos dias, Sefiorita. 





Emity: Buenos dias. Is that ‘‘hello’’ 
in Spanish ? 

JorcE: It really means ‘‘good day’”’ 
but I suppose it’s much the same 
thing. 

Emity: I wish I could speak Span- 
ish. How did you learn English so 
well? 

JorGeE: Our grandmother lived for a 
long time in the United States and 
we've had many other American 
boarders besides you and your 
family. Then Father is a teacher, 
so naturally he can speak English. 

Maria: And Mother works in a big 
store in the city where she has to 
be able to talk in both languages... 

JorcE (Laughing): So now you un- 
derstand why we speak English 
too. 


Marta: Also, I learn it in school. 


(Picks up book) See, here is my 


spelling lesson . . 
g-a-t-0; cat, c-a-t. 
Emity: Qh, I like that. C-a-t, cat, 
and el gato is a cat too, a Spanish 

cat. 

JorGeE: Or a Mexican one. 

Maria: If you are going to be with 
us long, perhaps you could go to 
school with me. 

Emity: I’d love to, but Father is an 
artist and we are always moving. 
I hope he likes Mexico City. I 
know I do. 

JorcE: How long have you been 
here? 

EmILy: 
laugh.) 

JorGE: You'll like it even better if 
you spend Christmas with us. We 
have a splendid time. 

Emity: Do you? It doesn’t seem a 


. el gato, e-l 


About an hour. (Children 


bit like Christmas to me. (Removes 
coat) It’s as hot as summer here 
on the roof. Everything seems to 
be backwards. At home I put on a 
coat to go outside and take it off 
in the house. Here the house is 
cold so I put on my coat inside and 
take it off when I go outside! 

Maria: We’re used to it, so it seems 
to us that your way is backwards. 

Emity: I suppose it does. (Goes to 
well) Now a well on a roof is 
strange to me. In America we 
have them on the ground, in the 
garden. 

JorcE: So do we... if we have a 
garden ; but our home is in the city, 
you know. 

Emity: That’s right. You could 
hardly have a well on the sidewalk. 
Is it real? 

Maria: Oh, no. $$Grandmother 
brought it from her old country 
house. We keep it because it’s 
pretty and Grandmother loves it. 

Emity (Looking in the well): It is 
pretty. I see that it has a bucket 
too. Is Sefora Lopez your gran- 
nie? She’s awfully nice. 

Marta: Si, si, Sefiorita, she is aw- 
fully nice ... the very best grand- 
mother in the whole world. (Holds 
up sewing) How do you like my 
tablecloth? I’m making it for her 
Christmas gift. It’s a surprise. 

Emity: I think it’s beautiful. I 
wish I could make one for Mother. 

JorcE: Just stay in Mexico and 
Maria will teach you. She’s always 
wanting to teach me. Imagine a 
man making such silly stuff! 

Maria: Now, Jorge, I only thought 
that if you learned to embroider 





you’d stay home more often to play 
with me. It does get lonesome. 
You can’t realize, Emily, how nice 
it is to have a girl living with us! 
Grown-ups are all very well, but 
they aren’t much company. 

Emity: Do tell me what you do at 
Christmas, Maria. At home we 
have snow and sleds, and presents 
and Christmas trees and carol sing- 
ing and turkey for dinner and 
Santa Clauses on street corners 
and ... I don’t see any of these 
things in Mexico. 

JoRGE: How could you in an hour? 
You don’t see turkey for dinner 
until dinner time . . . Christmas 
dinner time! 

Emity: Well, maybe you don’t see 


turkey or presents ahead of time, 
but you certainly could see snow in 


an hour if there were any snow to 
see. 

JorGE: You can see snow right this 
minute. (Walks to center and 
points back of audience) There, 
Miss Emily United States, do you 
see that mountain? 

Emity: Yes, of course I do. 

Jorce: And what do you think that 
white top is, vanilla ice cream? 
Maria (Laughing): No matter how 
hot we are here, in the distance we 
can always see snow on Popocate- 

petl. 

Emity: Hot sun and cold snow, both 
at the same time. That is nice. 
(Sighs) But it looks a long way 
off to pull a sled. What do you 
really do at Christmas time? 

JorcE: We have carols and gifts and 
turkey dinners too, but we par- 
ticularly like the pifiatas. 


Emity: Pifatas? What are they? 

Maria: Jorge is making one now. 

JorcE (Holding up pinata): Here it 
is. How do you like it? 

Emity: Very much. But what is it? 
What’s it for? 

JorcE: For fun, of course. 
really a clay jug. 

Maria: You can trim it any way you 
like. Some of the pifiatas are 
beautiful, and others are so funny! 
Oh, Emily, you should see them in 
the markets! 

Emity: But after they’re trimmed, 
what then? Do you hang them on 
the Christmas tree? 

JorceE: No, of course not. (Sound 
of footsteps) Here comes Grand- 
mother. Hide your present, Maria. 
(Maria runs to well and puts sew- 
ing in bucket. Enter Granp- 
MOTHER right. Children rise.) 

JorGE and Marta: Buenos dias, 
Grandmother. 

Emity: Buenos dias, Sefiora. 

GRANDMOTHER: Buenos dias, nifos. 
I see that you have wasted no time 
in becoming acquainted, and that 
already Emily is learning to speak 
our language. 

Emity: Si, si, Sefiora. 

JorcE: Muy bien, Emily. 

Emity: Oh dear, what does that 
mean? 

GRANDMOTHER: It means ‘‘very 
good,’’ my child. (Glancing 
around) Did you see where I left 
my knitting, Jorge? I put it some- 
where .. . Let’s see now... I was 
working on it this morning. 

Maria: It’s in your bedroom, Grand- 
mother. On the little table in front 
of the window. I’ll get it for you. 


It’s 





(Starts toward door) 
GRANDMOTHER: Never mind, dear. I 
shall be going downstairs in a few 
minutes. I just wondered where it 
was. (Sits in center chair. Girls 
sit on either side, Jorce on the 
floor.) 
JorGE: We were telling Emily about 
our pifiata, Grandmother. 
GRANDMOTHER: Were you, dear? 
How nice. (Looks at hand) My 
ring! It’s gone! I’ve lost it! 
Marra: Again! Oh, Grandmother! 
GRANDMOTHER: I simply must re- 
member to have it fixed. It’s too 
big. It’s always sliding off. 
Jorce: I think I know where it is, 
Grandmother. (Goes behind 
clothes. Returns with ring) You 


must have taken it off when you 
washed your lace scarf. 


GRANDMOTHER: So I did! So I did! 
How could I be so forgetful! 

Emity: It’s a lovely ring, Sefiora. 

(JRANDMOTHER: I think so too. It 
was made from the silver in my 
grandfather’s own mine, and the 
setting was designed by a friend of 
his, a famous artist. 

Emity: I never saw a ring so—so— 
gorgeous! 

Maria: Grandmother has a necklace 
and earrings to match. 

GRANDMOTHER: When you’re older, 
Maria, they shall be yours. (Jumps 
up) Oh, dear! I must hurry down 
to the kitchen! 

Jorge: Why, Grandmother? 

GRANDMOTHER: I have an uncom- 
fortable feeling that I’ve made a 
dreadful mistake! I was fixing a 
ribbon on your mother’s new hat, 
Jorge, when one of the maids told 


me that Emily and her parents had 
arrived. So I decided that a pie 
for dessert would be very nice. 

Maria (Hugging GRANDMOTHER) : 
That’s no dreadful mistake, Grand- 
mother. Nothing could be nicer 
than pie for dessert. 

Emity: Except two pies. 

JoRGE: Or three pies. 

GRANDMOTHER: But did I put the 
pie in the oven and the hat in the 
hat box, or the pie in the hat box 
and the hat in the oven? What 
wil! your mother say if she finds 
her new hat has been cooked for 
dinner? (Exits) 

Maria (Laughing) : 
mother! 

Emity: Does she always forget so 
many things? 

Maria: Oh, no. It’s only when she’s 
excited and has a lot to do. And 
Grandmother never forgets any- 
thing important, like your birth- 
day, or going to church, or having 
your teeth fixed... just little 
funny things like her knitting or 
her glasses. 

JorGE: Or she decides that we’re 
eareless and she puts our things 
away for safe keeping. They really 
keep safe when Grandmother hides 
them. I don’t believe the clever. 
est thief in Mexico could find them 
I know we can’t. 

Emity: My grannie’s a little like 
that too. But you were telling me 
about the pifiatas, Jorge. 

JorceE: Oh, yes. Well, we have : 
party and the pifiata is hanging 
high in the air, but not too high 
you know... and the one who goe: 
first is blindfolded . . . 


Poor Grand- 





Maria (Clasping her hands eaxcit- 
edly): And given a great big 
stick ! 

JorGE: And turned all around till he 
doesn’t know where he’s going! 
(Blunders around stage with eyes 
closed and hands outstretched) 

Emity: Oh, like Blindman’s Buff! 

JoRGE: You try to hit the pinata just 
as hard as you ean. You only have 
three chances. (Makes motions of 
hitting hard) But if you’re lucky, 
bang! You smash it! 

Emity: It doesn’t sound like much 
fun to me... running around try- 
ing to break an empty jug! 

Maria: But it isn’t empty then. 
When you have a party, the pifiata 
is filled with candies and all sorts 
of nice surprises. 

JorcE: Let’s ask Grandmother if 
we can take Emily down to the 
market to see the pifiatas for sale 
and all the toys that go in them! 

Maria: Oh, let’s. Come on, Emily. 
(Children exit right. FaTHER and 
Morue_r, Emi.y’s parents enter left. 
MorHer is carrying another pin- 
ata. ) 

MornHer: How pleasant it is up here, 
so sunny and warm. (Wanders to- 
ward well) Look at the old well 
and there are the clothes drying. 
It’s just like our back yard at home. 
Would you ever expect to find such 
a place on the roof of a city house? 

FaTHER (Walks right gazing off 
stage): And they even have 
chickens, tied by a string to one leg 
so they ean’t fly over the roofs. 

MorHer: But where is Emily? 
Sefiora Lopez said we would find 
her here, playing with Jorge and 


Maria. I did so want her to see this 
pretty pinata. 

FaTHER (Picks up JoRGE’s pinata) : 
I think she has already seen one. 
Evidently Jorge and Maria are 
making their own. 

MorHer (Examining pinata) : 
very nice. (Zo FaTHER) 


How 
Let’s 


surprise the children, John. Their 
pinata is empty. We’ll add a few 
I bought these little silver 

I’ll put them 
(Puts rings in 


gifts. 
rings at the market. 
in for the girls. 
pinata) 

FaTHEeR: Jorge must have a present 
too. I’ll give him my penknife. 
There’s never been a boy yet who 
didn’t like a penknife. (Puts knife 
in pinata) 

Morner: And here’s the bag of 
candy I bought for Emily. Un- 
doubtedly this will make the pinata 
more interesting. (Pours paper- 
wrapped candies in pinata. GRAND- 
MOTHER enters. ) 

GRANDMOTHER: Buenos dias, Sefior 
and Senora Smith. 
MorTHER and FATHER: 

Senora Lopez. 

Morner: We were planning a little 
surprise for the children by filling 
their pinata. 

FatHER: Have you seen Emily, Se- 
hora Lopez? 

GRANDMOTHER: The children wanted 
to take your daughter to the mar- 
ket, but of course I would not let 
them go without your consent. At 
the moment, I believe they are try- 
ing to persuade the cook to give 
them some oranges. 

Moruer: I think I shall go down- 
stairs for a minute. It’s much too 


Buenos dias, 

















hot for a coat and hat. 

FaTHeErR: I’ll go with you. I want to 
unpack my drawing pad and make 
a few sketches. (To GRAND- 
MOTHER) Con permiso, Sefiora? 
(GRANDMOTHER bows. FATHER and 
Moruer exit left.) 

GRANDMOTHER (Picks up pinata): 
Very nicely made. I shall add 
something for the children too. 
(Fumbles in bag) Let’s see, what do 
I have in my knitting bag? Here’s 
a bright colored pencil . . . and 
here’s a string of pretty blue beads 
that I bought from that poor old 
beggar woman this morning... 
and now... that’s two... what 
else? Ah, just the thing, a scarlet 
hair ribbon. It will look equally 
well on either girl. (Adds articles 
to pimata) And three sparkling new 
pennies, one for each child, to bring 
them luck. (Places pennies in 
pinata. Gazes at it reflectively) 
Really, it seems dreadfully careless 
for the children to leave their 
pifata lying around on the floor 
like this. It will get full of dust 
or it might blow away. Perhaps 
someone will trip over it and break 
it. (Looks around stage) I'll just 
put it away somewhere so it will be 
safe. (Picks up pinata) No use 
placing it on a chair. It will only 
fall off. (Walks toward well) And 
the edge of the well is far too risky. 
(Noise off stage) Goodness! What 
was that? I’d better hurry down- 
stairs. Perhaps one of the children 
is hurt. (Places pinata in well) 
I’ll just leave the pifata here till I 
get back. (Exits right. Children 

enter left eating oranges.) 





Emity: This orange is delicious. 

Jorge (Laughing): That’s because 
it’s a Mexican orange. 

Maria: Don’t pay any attention to 
him, Emily. He’s always teasing. 
If you offered him an American 
orange he’d probably gobble it .. . 
seeds, skin, and all. 

JorceE (Looking around): But 
where’s our pifiata? Didn’t we 
leave it here? 


Emity: J thought so, right beside 
the chairs. 
Maria: Of course we did. What 


could have happened to it? (Chil- 
dren search. GRANDMOTHER enters 
right.) 

GRANDMOTHER: My dears, are you 
playing a game, or have you lost 
something? 

JorGE: It’s our pifata, Grand- 
mother. We left it here when we 
went downstairs, and now it has 
disappeared. 

Maria: Did you see it, Grandmother? 

GRANDMOTHER: Yes, I did, children. 
It seemed to me very foolish indeed 
to leave your pifiata lying on the 


floor. You have been told often 
enough to put your toys neatly 
away. 

Maria: We’re sorry, Grandmother. 


We expected to come right back. 

JoRGE: We didn’t mean to be care- 
less, Grandmother. 

Maria: May we have the pifiata now, 
please ? 

GRANDMOTHER: Yes, you may. I 
just put it where it would be safe, 
where it wouldn’t be so easily 
broken. 

JorGE: Thank you, Grandmother. 

(Pause) May we have it? 


GRANDMOTHER (Serenely): I said 
yes. 

JorGE: But please, Grandmother, 
where is it? 

GRANDMOTHER: Where is it? Let me 
see, I had it only a few minutes 
ago. Then I heard the noise down- 
stairs . . . but I feel sure that I 
didn’t take it with me. It’s here 
somewhere. 

JorGE: We've already searched. 

Emity: We'll just have to look 
again. 

Maria: The only trouble is, Grand- 
mother hides things so awfully well. 
They’re never where you expect 
them. 

JorcE: Are you sure the pinata is on 
the roof, Grandmother? 

GRANDMOTHER: Yes...no. 


Oh 


dear, perhaps it is and perhaps it 


isn’t. 

Maria: I’ll look downstairs. 

GRANDMOTHER: No, Maria, I shall. 
Possibly I left it in the kitchen ... 
or the bedroom ... or the dining 
room... (She exits right.) 

JorGE (Gloomily) : We might as well 
give up. We'll be lucky if we find 
that pifata by next Christmas. 
(Children sit sadly on chairs. Fa- 
THER and MorHer enter left.) 

FaTHER: Well, here you are. Why 
so gloomy, youngsters? 

Emity: Jorge’s pifiata is lost. Oh, 
Daddy, it was so pretty, and we 
were going to have a pinata party, 
just the three of us... but now it’s 
gone! 

FatHerR: That is too bad. A pifiata 
party without a pifiata would be 
as bad as an ice cream cone without 
ice cream... 


MorHer: Or a turkey dinner with- 
out the turkey. 

FatHer: Trust your father to take 
care of everything, Emily. When 
Mother and I were at the market 
we bought a pifata, a very nice one 
too. Suppose I run down to the 
bedroom and bring it up. How 
will that be, Jorge? 

JorGE: Fine, Sefior. Muchas gracias. 

Emity: Muchas gracias, Father. 
That’s ‘‘thank you.’’ I’m learn- 
ing ever so much Spanish. 

FatTHerR: You are indeed. I’ll get 
the pifata and when I return per- 
haps Maria and Jorge will give me 
some lessons too. (zits.) 

Emity: Mother, couldn’t we stay in 
Mexico all winter? I could go to 
school with Maria. She’s promised 
to help me. At her school they 
speak Spanish and English too and 
Maria knows so many interesting 
things. (Zo Marta) Maria, show 
Mother the present you’re making 
for your grandmother. (Maria 
goes to well.) It’s beautiful, 
Mother, and Maria made it all by 
herself. 

Marta: Jorge! Emily! I’ve found 
our pifata! Grandmother put it 
in the well! (Removes pitata. En- 
ter FaTHEr left with other pinata. 
Enter GRANDMOTHER right.) 

GRANDMOTHER: Now I remember. I 
just placed it there for a second! 
How could I be so forgetful! 
Jorge, Maria, I am so sorry. 

JorGE: It didn’t matter a bit, Grand- 
mother. 

Maria: First we have no piiata, 
and now we have two! 

FaTHerR: Shall I throw this one 
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away? (Pretends to throw it over 

wall) 

Maria: Oh, no, Senor! 

Jorge: Yours is much prettier. 

Emity: I have an idea. Couldn’t 
we play with one now, and have a 
sort of rehearsal for Christmas? 
We could keep the other. 

Maria: Could we? After all, there 
are two. 

FATHER : 
like to see the game. 
will you keep? 

JORGE: The one you bought is much 
better. We could save that for 
later and use ours now, just for 
fun. There’s nothing in it, but we 
could give Emily the idea. 

Emity: Oh, let’s. 

GRANDMOTHER: Go ahead, children, 
get the stick and have your game. 
We older folk will watch. 

Emity: May we have your handker- 
chief, Daddy? The one who tries 
mustn’t see, you know. 

Farner (Handing her a handker- 
chief): ~Anything for the cause. 

JoraE: Shall I go first, Maria? Then 
Emily will see how it’s done. 

GRANDMOTHER: Noble boy! 

Maria: Jorge, Emily is our guest. 

Emity: I don’t mind, Maria, if 
Jorge wishes... 

GRANDMOTHER: Jorge knows his turn 
is last, don’t you, Jorge? 

Jorce: Yes, Grandmother. 

MorHer: Aren’t you supposed to 
hang the pifiata before you start? 

Maria: Si, si, Sefiora. How could 
we forget that? Where’s a good 
place? 

FaTHEerR (Goes to exit right): How 

about here? 


I have no objection. I’d 
But which 





JorcE: Just right, Sefor. (FaTHer 
hangs the pinata). Now, Emily, 
you mustn’t see. (Ties on band- 
age) Is it tight enough? (Eminy 


nods.) Around you go. (Whirls 
her around) 
Maria: Here’s the stick, Emily. 


(Places it in her hand) Remember, 
you have only three chances to 
break the pifiata. (Eminy faces 
audience and strikes wildly into the 
air.) Oh, no, no! You’ve already 
lost one chance! 

FatHer: You’re cold, Emily, cold! 
(Emity turns and strikes in the di- 
rection of the well. All laugh.) 
You’re still cold, Emily! 

JorGE: Two chances gone! (EMILY 
wavers toward pinata and hits it. 
It falls to ground. Candy and 
gifts spill over stage.) 

Maria: Emily! Emily! The pifiata 
wasn’t empty at all! Tear off the 
bandage! Quickly, Quickly! (Chil- 
dren scramble for the contents of 
the pinata. ) 

JorcE: Look what I found! A splen- 
did knife! A red pencil! A bright 
new penny! 

Maria: Qh, the darling silver ring! 
(Holds it up) 

Emity: I have one too, and a scarlet 
ribbon for my hair! 

Maria: And these beads! 
pretty blue! 

Emity (Running to MotHer): Just 
think, Mother, I was so afraid I’d 
be lonesome at Christmas but I’m 
not at all. <A pifiata party is just 
as much fun as—well—anything 
we do at home for Christmas! 

Jorge: Of course it is. 

Maria: It’s Christmas for us too, 


What a 














you know, and we have all sorts of over the world where there are boys 


good times. You'll see, Emily. and girls to celebrate, the spirit of 
MoTHER: You’ve enjoyed yourself, Christmas remains unchanged. 
dear, and best of all, you’ve learned (Pause) But come, my dears, 
a valuable lesson. gather up the candies, or I shall 


Emity: Have I? What is it, Mother? have to do it myself, and then, who 
MorHEer: That Christmas customs knows? Perhaps I shall put them 
may differ in other lands, Emily, away for safe keeping! (Children 


but the spirit of Christmas is laugh and gather up the candies as 
everywhere the same. the curtain closes.) 

GRANDMOTHER: ‘True, true, Sefiora. 
In the United States, in Mexico, all THE END 


— 
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Christmas Party 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Santa CLaus 

Boy 

GIRL 

LaDy 

Mary 

MOTHER 

FATHER 

Cowsoy DoLuL 

Mama DOLL 

Teppy BEar 

Tin SOLDIER 

J ACK-IN-THE-Box 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

Sertine: The toy section of a de- 
partment store. At right is a 
counter full of toys. At left is an 
easy chair, a brightly decorated 
Christmas tree, and a sign reading: 
“‘Don’t forget to say hello to 
Santa.’’ 

Ar Risk: Sanra is seated in chair 
at left talking to a Boy and Girt. 

Girt: You will be sure not to miss 
our house, Santa? 

Boy: And don’t forget what we 
want, Santa. 

Santa Ciaus: Now, now, don’t you 
worry. Everything will be taken 
eare of. (A Lapy enters left.) 

Lapy: Children, it’s getting late. 


You'll have to say good-bye to 
Santa now. 


Boy: Good-bye, Santa. 

Lapy: And thank Santa for taking 
eare of you while I shopped. 

GirL: Thank you, Mr. Santa, and 
good-bye. 

Santa Cuiaus ( Waving to them): 
Good-bye. Merry Christmas. 

(Lavy, Boy and Giru go off left as 
MorHer, FatHer and Mary en- 
ter.) 

MoTHER: My, it is getting late and 
there are still some things I must 
get. 

Mary: Mother, I’m tired. (Sees 
Santa) Oh, look, here’s Santa! 
Santa Cuaus: Hello, little girl. 

What’s your name? 

Mary: Mary. Mary Simpson. 

FatHerR: How do you do, Mr. Santa 
Claus. I wonder if we could leave 
Mary here with you for a few 
minutes? 

Santa: Oh, I think so. 

MorHer: That would be nice, Mr. 
Santa. She’s tired and we’re not 
quite finished with our shopping. 

Santa Cuiaus (Rising): Well, I 
guess I could care for just one more 
little girl today. It’s getting late 
though—hardly anyone is left in 
the store so you’ll have to hurry. 
(Taking Mary’s hand) Come on, 
Mary, let’s sit over here. (He 








starts to lead her to chair.) 

MorHer and FatHer: Thank you, 
Santa. (They go off left.) 

Mary (Seeing toys): Oh, look at the 
toy drum and the toy piano. 

Santa Cuiaus: Yes, there are plenty 
of toys. (He points off right.) 
Look at them—see that wonderful 
teddy bear and the tin soldier. 

Mary (Looking off too): And what’s 
in that big red box? 

Santa Ciaus: Why, Jack, of course. 
Jack’s in the box. 

Mary: And where are the Mama 
dolls? 

Santa Ciaus: Right there behind 
the counter—and a cowboy doll 
with ten-gallon hat! 

Mary (Looking back of counter): 
Oh, he’s cute. I—TI guess I’ll play 
with the dolls. (Sleepily) That is, 
I would if I weren’t so sleepy. 

Santa Ciaus: You’re all tired out. 
(He leads her to chair.) You had 
better rest a bit. (Mary sits on 
Santa’s knee.) There, we’re all 
cozy. 

Mary: Yes, Mr. Santa, it’s wonder- 
ful staying here with you, but I 
hope I’m not keeping you from 
your work. 

Santa Ciaus: My work? 

Mary: I mean it’s Christmas Eve, 
and shouldn’t you be out delivering 
toys? What about your trip? 

Santa Ciaus: Now, now, don’t you 
worry about my trip, Mary. 

Mary: But it is getting late. Where 
are your reindeer? 

Santa Cuiaus (Yawning): Don’t 
you worry about them either. You 
just rest until your parents get 
back. 


Mary (Sleepily): My, I am tired. 
But I can’t help thinking of all the 
other children in the world. Here 
you are with me and they’re wait- 
ing for you to visit them tonight. 

Santa Ciaus: Now, now, there’s 
plenty of time. You just rest and 
think about the toys. The doll with 
the big blue eyes that says Mama. 

Mary (Closing her eyes): Hmmmm. 

Santa Ciaus (Closing his eyes too) : 
Blue eyes... Mama.... 

(Mary and Santa fall asleep. Cow- 
BoY DoLL comes out from behind 
counter. ) 

Cowsow Dott: You can come out 
now, all of you. The coast is clear! 

Mama Dou: Are you sure? 

Cowsoy Dott: Of course I’m sure. 
Everything is quiet. 

(Mama DOLL comes out, steps to cen- 
ter of stage.) 

Mama Do.u: Ma-ma! Ma-ma! Ma-ma! 

Cowsoy Dott: You don’t have to 
say that any more. Everybody’s 
gone now. It’s time for the toys 
to have their party. 

Mama DoLit: Goody! Goody! The 
toys’ tea party! But where is 
everybody? Where is the Teddy 
Bear, and where is the Tin Soldier? 

Treppy Bear (Calling from off stage) : 
Halloo! Halloo! Halloo! (Comes 
tumbling onto stage and turns a 
few somersaults) 

Cowsoy Doiti: Hello, Teddy Bear! 
(He slaps Teppy Bear on the back, 
and Teppy BEar squeaks.) 

Teppy Bear: Don’t hit me. 


My 
squeaker is almost worn out from 
children squeezing me. 

Cowsoy Doiui: Well, they’ve all 
gone home now. 














Mama DOo.u: 





Yes, and I’m getting 
ready for our party. (She runs off 
right and returns with small table 
and set of dishes. She places table 
near center of stage and begins to 
set it.) 

Teppy Brar: Where are the Tin 
Soldier and Jack-in-the-box? 

Try Souprer (Calling off stage): 
Help! Help! Help! 

Cowsoy Doi: Oh, there is the Tin 
Soldier. But he can’t come to the 
party till we wind him up. (He 
runs off stage.) 

Mama Doui: Come, Teddy. You 
and I can get Jack-in-the-box. 

(They run off stage and return at 
once shoving a large red boz.) 

Mama Do.u and Teppy Brar (Sing- 
ing to tune of ‘‘ Here We Go Round 
the Mulberry Bush’’): Here we 
come with Jack-in-the-box, 
Jack-in-the-box, Jack-in-the-box ! 
Here we come with Jack-in-the-box! 
He’ll pop up in just a minute! 

(Trix Souprer enters. He marches 
stiffly as Cowspoy Dott winds him 
up with a big key.) 

Cowsoy Dotu: There you are, Tin 
Soldier. 

Trn Soxprer (Marching about): Now 
I can march to my heart’s content. 

Mama Dott: You look very hand- 
some in your uniform. 

JACK-IN-THE-Box (From inside box) : 
Let me out! Let me out! 

Cowsoy DoLL: We forgot all about 
Jack! (They open the box, and out 
JACK-IN-THE-Box jumps.) 

JACK-IN-THE-Box: Here I come! 


What’s the idea of keeping me 
eooped up in my box? I’ve missed 
half the party! 
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Mama Doi: Nothing of the kind! 


We’ve just started. 

(CowBoy Dou rides hobbyhorse and 
tries to lasso Teppy Brar who is 
turning somersaults. Tin SoLpIER 
takes drum from counter and 
starts to play it as he marches 
about. Mama Doi plays on toy 
piano. JACK-IN-THE-BOX dances.) 

Mary (Stealing down off Santa’s lap 
and rubbing her eyes) : Mama Doll! 
Tin Soldier! Do you mind if I 
come to your party? 

Mama Doi (Alarmed): A little 
girl! I thought everyone had gone 
home! (Toys all stop their action.) 

Treppy Berar: Maybe she’s just make- 
believe. 

Cowsoy DoLtL: Maybe she came out 
of the storybooks on the next 
counter. 

Mama Doui: Of course that’s it! 
(To Mary) It’s all right. You 
may come to our party. 

Mary: Thank you very much. 

Mama Doiu: We’re just about to 
have refreshments. (Takes tea- 
pot and pretends to fill cups) 
Won’t you have some tea? 

Mary: I don’t like tea. 

Mama Dot: It’s really pink lemon- 
ade. See? 

Mary (Peering into cup): 
see anything! 

Mama Dou: Silly girl! She doesn’t 
see anything in the cup! 

Cowsoy Do.u (Passing empty plate) : 
Have some cakes. They’re L. P. 
cakes. 

Tix Souprer (Pretending to take 
one): L. P. cakes! They are the 
best kind. 

Mama Doui: Everything is L. P. 


I don’t 


That’s why it all tastes so good! 

Mary: What does L. P. mean? 

Tin Souprer: Let’s pretend. This 
is Let’s Pretend cake. If you don’t 
like chocolate, you can have angel 
food. Here. (Passes plate to Mary) 

Mary (Pretending to take a piece): 
This is fun! (Treppy Bear turns 
somersaults and sings to tune of 
“Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush.’’) 

Teppy Bear (Singing): 
turn a fancy somersault, 
Somersault, somersault! 
Come on, turn a fancy somersault. 
Have a good time at the party! 

Cowsoy Dott (Riding hobbyhorse 
and singing to same tune) : 

Did you ever ride a hobbyhorse, 
Hobbyhorse, hobbyhorse? 

Did you ever ride a hobbyhorse? 
Have a good time at the party! 
Mama Dou (Playing toy piano and 

singing) : 
Oh, let’s play a jolly little tune, 
Little tune, little tune! 

Oh, let’s play a jolly little tune, 
Have a good time at the party! 
Tin Soupier (Marching, beating drum 

and singing) : 
A rat-a-tat-tat, we’ll march along, 
March along, march along. 

A rat-a-tat-tat, we’ll march along, 
Have a good time at the party! 
JACK-IN-THE-Box (Jumping up and 

down and singing) : 

Oh, let’s jump up and down for joy. 
Yes, for joy! Yes, for joy! 

Oh, let’s jump up and down for joy! 
Have a good time at the party! 

ALL Toys (Singing) : 

Let’s all be as merry as merry can 
be, 


Come on, 


Merry can be, merry can be. 

Let’s all be as merry as merry can 
be! 

Have a good time at the party! 

Mary (Laughing): I’m having a 
good time. (Zo Mama Do.) 
Won’t you please say ‘‘Mama’’ for 
me? 

Mama DOoL.: 
‘*Mama.’”’ 

Teppy Bear: Oh, dear me! 

Mary: And may I put Jack into his 
box and make him pop up? 

Tin Sotprer: She wants to play with 
us! (Places toy drum on counter) 

Mama Doi: She didn’t come out of 
the storybooks after all! 

JACK-IN-THE-Box: She’s 
(Jumps into his box) 

Treppy Bear: We’ve got to run away. 
(Cowsoy Dou places hobbyhorse 
against counter. Treppy BrEar and 
Tin Souprer close JacKk’s box and 
push him off. Mama Dott follows 
with table and dishes. Mary backs 
left, rubbing her eyes. She sits on 
Santa’s knee again. There is sil- 
ence for a moment. Santa CLAUS 
opens his eyes, yawns, then starts.) 

Mary (Waking up): Oh, Santa 
Claus, you’ve been asleep, and 
while you were asleep the toys gave 
a party. 

Santa Ciaus: Party? I think you 
have been asleep too—asleep and 
dreaming. 

Mary: But you’re real, Santa Claus. 
I didn’t dream you! 

Santa Cuiaus: No, you didn’t dream 
me. Your mother and father left 
you here. 

Mary: Yes, and I wish they would 
hurry back. 


She wants me to say 


real! 
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Santa Citaus: What? You’re not 
having a good time? 

Mary: Oh, I’m having a wonderful 
time, but it’s getting later and later 
and you haven’t been on your trip. 

Santa Ciaus: There is still time. 

Mary: But you have so many pres- 
ents to deliver—so many places to 
go. 

Santa Ciaus: It seems like a big 
job to most people but for Santa 
Claus it’s easy. 

Mary: That’s good. I wouldn’t 
want you to miss anyone because of 
taking care of me. 

Santa CLaus: Don’t worry. I think 
I hear your mother and father 
now. (Mary’s FatHer and MorHEr 
enter left.) 

FaTHerR: Mr. Santa Claus, the ele- 
vators had stopped running and 
we had to walk up. 

MorHER: I’m sorry we’re so late. 

Santa Ciaus: That’s all right. We 
had a good time, didn’t we, Mary? 

Mary: Oh, yes. And Mother, 
Daddy, I’m glad you are late. 





While you were gone, the toys gave 
a party. 

MotHer: What are you talking 
about, Mary ? 

Santa Ciaus: Mary has been 
asleep. She must have had a beau- 
tiful dream. 

FatHerR: We certainly thank you for 
taking care of her. I guess we had 
better hurry now. The store’s 
closing up. 

MotHER: I hope we didn’t keep you 
too long, Santa Claus. 

Mary: Don’t worry, Mother. He 
says he still has time to go on his 
trip. 

Santa Ciaus: Of course I have. 

Mary: And you will come to our 
house ? 

Santa Cuaus: I certainly will. You’ll 
be sound asleep but I’ll be there. 
Mary: Then everything is all right. 

Oh, Christmas is wonderful. 

Santa Ciaus: Yes, it is. There is 
magic in Christmas. A merry 
Christmas to you all! 

THE END 


Mrs. Santa’s Christmas Gift 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Mrs. SANTA 
Santa CLaus 
TEN ELves 
Time: Christmas Eve. 
Sertina: Santa’s workshop. Part of 


the stage is littered with bits of 


wood, paper, ribbon and greens. 
Ar Rise: Mrs. Santa is placing 
packages wrapped with Christmas 


paper under a decorated tree in 

one corner. She steps back to ad- 

mire the effect. 

Mrs. Santa: There now! I’ve taken 

from my shelves 

The gifts I’ve made for all the 
elves. 

I think this year the gifts are best, 

But my, I feel I need a rest. 
(Yawns) 





Yet there is work I have to do; 

I never seem to get all through: 

This room to clean—letters to file— 

I really can’t rest for a while. 
(Picks up paper, then stops) 

Ah, well, perhaps some day there’ll 
be 

Long hours of spare time for me! 

(Mrs. Santa picks up another 
piece of paper and exits wearily 
at right as the ELVES come danc- 
ing in at left.) 

Ist Eur (Dancing around stage): 
Hooray! I hardly. ean believe 
That at last it’s Christmas Eve! 

2np Etr: Hooray, hooray, our work 

is done; 
From now on we can have some fun. 
3rpD Eir: The gifts we’ve made are 
on their way— 
They’ll give great joy on Christ- 
mas Day. 
4rH Extr: And soon we will be free 
to go 
And romp and play all day in snow. 
5tH Ex:r: A holiday to ski and skate 
Til next July. What fun! But 
wait—(Thinks) 
6TH E_r: Why, what’s wrong? What 
did we forget? 
I thought that everything was set. 

TtH Exr (Counts on fingers): The 

presents done, and Santa’s too, 
I think he’ll like our gift, don’t 
you? 

8ta Extr: A watch with chain of 

golden braid 
That tells when presents should be 
made— 
Of course he’ll like it—that we 
know. 
Let’s wind it up and watch it go! 
5taH Er (Jumping up and down): 


Oh, now I know! We’re in a spot, 
I just can’t see how we forgot! 
9TH ELF (A plump one): Forgot? 
Don’t tell me it was sweets! 
Oh, dear, I want my Christmas 
treats. 
10TH Eur: You eat too much. 
You’re getting fat. 
We’ve candy canes—it isn’t that. 
5tH Er: It’s more important— 
can’t you guess? 
Oh dear, this is an awful mess! 
It’s really terrible because 
There’s no gift for Mrs. Sanva 
Ciavs! 
Ist Extr: No gift? No gift? How 
could that be? 
2np Exr: There are our presents 
’neath the tree. (Points to tree) 
3rp EtF: She made them sitting up 
at night— 
And we forgot! 


It isn’t right. 
47H Eur: She always does so much 
for us: 
When I was sick she made a fuss. 
5TH Etr: Perhaps there’s something 
we can make? 
A platter good for holding cake? 


9TH ExtF: For holding cake? Oh, 
good, let’s try! 
6TH Exr: We couldn’t until next 
July 
When Santa gets supplies again. 
We can’t make anything ’til then. 
7ta Eur: Not anything? (Looks 
around. Sadly) I guess you’re 
right, 
And here it is so late at night. 
8tH Etr: And Santa’s coming back 
real soon ; 
The reindeer speed when it’s full 
moon. 





10TH Exr (Looking at clock on wall) : 
He’ll be here quicker than a wink, 

So come on, elves, we’ve got to 
think. 

(All of the Eves sit down on the 
floor and think. 5rxH Eur picks 
up a piece of wood and paper 
and looks at it. Then he jumps 
up suddenly. ) 

5tH Extr: We needn’t worry any 
more! 

I should have thought of this before. 

Aut (Jumping up): You’ve thought 
of something? Good for you! 

Please tell us quickly what to do. 

5tH Eur: Now, gather round and 
mark my word. ... 

Keep quiet please so I’ll be heard. 
(Etves gather around 5TH EF 
and listen intensely.) 

You know that while we go away 

To have our winter holiday 

Mrs. Santa must stay here; 

She does work throughout the year. 

She has to make the workshop clean 
—(Looks around) 

A bigger mess I’ve never seen. 

lst ELF: But that is what we always 
do. 

Or else we never would get through. 

5tH Exir: I know, but tell me, why 
should she 

Clean up for us? I just can’t see. 

2npD Er: Why, we could do it quick 
enough, 

For ten of us that’s not much stuff. 

3rp Etr: And we could get her files 
all fixed. 

So children’s letters won’t be 
mixed. 

47TH Er: And we could write down 
on her list 

So next year no child would be 


missed. 

6TH ELF: Why, we could wash and 
iron too, 

7tH Etr: So many things that we 
could do! 

8tH Etr: And we could really scrub 
the walls 

Or clean and paint the reindeer 
stalls. 

9TH Eur: I know of a delicious treat: 
I’m going to cook things to eat! 
10TH Exr: I think this idea’s really 
good. 
5TH Eur: I’m so glad you all un- 
derstood. 

Now get some paper—lI will write 

Down all the things we’ve thought 
tonight. 

(They get a long sheet of paper 
and all sit down while 5TH ELF 
writes. ) 

Wash. ... 

Ist ExFr (Crowding near): 
clean. ... 

2np Exir: And paint.... 

9TH Extr (Rubbing stomach) : 
cook ! 

5TH Eur (Holding up paper): Why, 
that’s enough to fill a book. 

(The sound of bells is heard outside. 
5TH EvF jumps up and rolls up 
paper.) 

It’s done. Let’s tie it with a bow; 

Until it’s time she mustn’t know. 

(The Exves get red ribbon and tie 
up the paper. They finish just 
as Santa and Mrs. Santa enter.) 

Santa (Laughing) : Oh, ho, my elves, 
you up to pranks? 

I just dropped in to give you 
thanks ; 

I’ve left something at every house 

And was as quiet as a mouse. 


And 


And 





Mrs. SANTA: 

this year? 

Santa: Why, no, I don’t think so, 

my dear. 

But let me tell you what I saw... 

Mrs. Santa: Now, Santa, you must 

stop before 

You keep us up all night with tales 

Of forests tall and singing whales. 

Our elves should go beneath the tree 

To find their gifts from you and me. 

Santa: Of course. A name is on 

each one— 

A Christmas gift for work well 
done. 

(Eves go to tree and get pack- 
ages. 1st Er comes forward 
with large boz.) 

Ist Er: Santa, and Mrs. Santa too, 
For all these gifts we do thank you. 
Now this gift is for Santa dear 
With Christmas wishes of good 

cheer. 

(Gives gift to SANTA who opens it 
and takes out a large watch with 
a long gold chain.) 

Santa: Why, bless your hearts and 

thank you, elves, 

You really have outdone yourselves. 

A watch that tells me when to make 

Each little gift that I must take 

To children at this time next year. 

2np Eur: It works! Just put it to your 

ear! ( Santa puts the watch to 


Did you miss anyone 


his ear and nods happily.) 
5TH Eur (Stepping forward with roll 
of paper) : 
And now for Mrs. Santa too— 
We hope this present pleases you. 
(Gives paper to Mrs. Santa who 
unrolls and reads it. Santa 
peers over her shoulder.) 
Mrs. Santa: Dear elves, this gift 
means much to me; 
I never have spare time, you see. 
It will be wonderful to find 
The time to do what I’ve in mind. 
Now I can knit and sew and read— 
Thank you for a fine gift indeed. 
3rp Eir: Let’s begin working right 
away 
For Mrs. Santa’s holiday. (Starts 
to pick up things on the floor. 
Other Eves join him.) 
Mrs. Santa: Just one more thing 
I want to do: 
Here are the cakes I baked for you. 
(Goes to cupboard and gets tray 
of cakes. All eat.) 
Santa: Merry Christmas, merry, 
merry. ... 
Mrs. SANTA: 
very! 
Aut (To audience): And to you all, 
good Christmas cheer, 
And wishes for a glad New Year. 


Oh! I am so happy— 


THE END 
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All Houses Are Haunted 


by Alice Woster 


Characters 
Boy 
GIRL 
Mr. JONES, the man who sells houses 
STRANGE Boy 
Mystery Man 
MaTCH 
BROKEN STOOL 
KNIFE 
FRuIT JAR 
Poison PILu 
Rocking CHAIR 
Cookine Por 
Turow Rue 
E.LEctric Corp 
Gas STOVE 
ELEcTRIC Fan 
Nath 
IRON 
SETTING: 


> The haunts 





Living room of a house. 
At Rise: Boy, Girt and Mr. JONES 
enter. They are followed by Mys- 
TERY Man who slips in, stands at 
side of stage and watches them. 
Mr. Jones: I’ve showed you this 
house ; we’ve gone clear through... 
Now what do you think you’d like 
to do? 
Girt: This place suits me! What 
I’d like to do 
Is to buy the house, and the furni- 


ture, too. 
(Mystery MAN shakes head in dis- 
approval.) 
Boy: Yes, my sister’s right; I think 


the same, 





Give me the contract—I’ll sign my 
name. 

Mr. Jones: I’ve left the papers in 
my car. 

I’ll hurry and get them. It isn’t 
far. (Ezits) 

Mystery Man (To audience): 

They’re running a risk, but I 
guess I approve, 

Provided they bring me along 
when they move. (He runs to 
Boy and Gir, taps them on their 
arms. ) 

Go ahead and buy; it’ll be all right. 

I’ll stay right with you, day and 
night. 

Boy (Zo Girt): Who is he? A 
friend of yours? 

Girt: No, I’ve never seen him be 
fore, I’m sure. 

Boy (Zo Man): 
like to hear? 

And what makes you think we want 


Who are you, I’d 


you near? 

Mystery Man: Oh, you’re bound 
to need me! You must always 
heed me! 


Needn’t pamper or pet me, but just 
don’t forget me! 
Boy (Coldly): Sorry—we just 
haven’t any room for you. 
GirL: If you stay, any way, we'll 
just have to ignore you. 
(Boy and Girt turn backs to Mys- 
TERY MAN. Mystery MAN droops 
sadly, slinks away and sits in 








chair at back, shaking head.) 
STRANGE Boy (Hurrying in, hand out 
in protest. To GirL and Boy): 
Stop! Don’t buy it! I pray you, 
wait! 
Have you already signed? Did I 
come too late? 
Boy (70 Girt): Well! More queer 
people around this place! 
(To Srrance Boy) Excuse me—I 
don’t recognize your face! 
StRaANGE Boy: No, I guess not, but 
don’t be snooty. 
I’ve come to warn you. 
my duty. 
Boy: Warn us of what? And why 
shouldn’t we sign? 
Gim_: This is just what we’ve looked 
for. We like it fine. 
STRANGE Boy: Take care! It might 
not be all that you wanted. 
Let me whisper a secret: this house 


I feel it’s 


is haunted! 
Girt: Haunted? 
Boy: Haunted? 
GirL: I feel badly shaken. 


Boy: Don’t worry yet. (Jo STRANGE 
Boy) You must be mistaken. 
STRANGE Boy: No, I couldn’t be in- 

duced to live here. 
And I ought to know for I used to 
live here. 
Just look at me, before it’s too late. 
(Shows bandaged arm.) 
What happened to me may be also 
your fate. 
Boy: But there’s not such a thing as 
haunts. That’s a joke. 
GirL: They’re just stories made up 
to frighten folk. 


SrraNGE Boy (Shrugs): You won’t 


take my word so I’ll bid you good 
morning. 








But I hope you’ll remember I’ve 
given you warning. 

These dangers are real, and they’re 
very near. 

If you don’t believe me—just listen 
—you’ll hear! 

(He exits. Weird noises off-stage.) 

Girt: I do hear something. And 
look! (Points off stage) What’s 
that? 

Oh, dear! My heart’s going pit-a- 
pat! 

(The haunts dance in, making 
lunges and threatening gestures 
at Boy and Girt. GIRL cowers. 
Boy steps back a little. The 
haunts make weird noises, accord- 
ing to their natures. ELECTRIC 
Fan goes bzzzzz; Cookine Por, 
bubble-bubble-bubble; MatTcHu, 
hiss; THrow Rua, ooops! ooop!; 
BroKEN Srtoo., crack! crack! 
Others can moan.) 

Nait: You’d better be seared! You’d 
better squeal! 

You’re not imagining us! We’re 
real! 

Boy: Who are you? And what do 
you want? 

And why must you come to our 
house to haunt? 

KniFE: We haunt everyone’s house, 
I’m proud to relate, 

Though some people don’t find it 
out till too late. 

All houses are haunted, far and 
near, 

And we kill many people each day 
of the year. 

(The haunts all dance around and 
yell some more.) 

Girt: Let’s give up the house. I’m 
ready to quit. 
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I’m frightened, I may as well ad- 

mit. 

Boy (Jo GirL): Wait just a minute. 
(To haunts) Cut out the rough 
stuff! 

Quit trying to seare us! I think 
you’re all bluff! 

If you’re as bad as you claim to be, 

Tell how you’ll harm my sister and 
me! 

(Each haunt steps forward as he 
speaks his piece.) 

Matcu: I’m a match, and I’m tell- 
ing you, Stranger, 

From my head to my foot I’m just 
chock full of danger. 

Sroo.: I’m the stool with a broken 
leg. 

I’ll toss you off; crack your head 
like an egg. 

KnirE: I’m a knife! I’ll hide in 
cupboard or sink, 

And stab you before you have time 
to think. 

Natt: I’m a shiny new nail, quite 
useful and trusty, 

But watch out for me when I grow 
old and rusty! 

Fruit Jar: I’m the fruit jar on the 
stair. 

I’ll trip you when you’re unaware. 

Porson Pitt: I’m a box of poison 
pills; the doctor prescribes me 
for certain ills; 

But you might go to sleep and never 
wake, 

If you happened to swallow me by 
mistake. 

Rocking Cuarr: I’m a rocking chair ; 

if you stand on me, 

You’ll lose all my good will. 

I’ll try my very hardest 

To throw you for a spill. 








Cooxine Por: 

cooking pot. 
I and my handle both get very hot. 

Turow Rua: I’m a throw rug; I'll 
probably throw you! 

If I slip while you’re walking on 
me, you'll slip too. 

Eectric Corp: I’m a frayed electric 
cord. 

I’ll pierce you like the sharpest 
sword. 

Gas Srove: I’m a gas stove. My 
deadly fumes 

Will follow you round in all of your 
rooms. 

E.ectric Fan: I’m a fan—a bad 
fellow to fight: 

If you get too close, you’ll feel my 
bite! 

Iron: I’m an iron. If you leave me 
connected, 

Your whole future life may be 
sadly affected. 

(Boy and Girt look at each other 
and shiver.) 

Boy: I guess we’re licked ; we’ll have 
to go. 

Against so many we haven’t a 
show. 

Gri: If we had some help, maybe 
we could stay. 

Is there no friend around to help 
save the day? 

Mystery Man (Rises, comes forward, 
timidly) : 

I offered my aid and you told me to 
hike! 

However, I'll still help you out if 
you like. 

Boy (Jo Girt): That man again! 
(To Mystery Man) It seems to 
me 

We still don’t know your identity. 


I’m a long-handled 





Mystery Man: I won’t keep you 
longer in suspense. 
I'll tell you—I’m just Common 
Sense. 
Girt: Common 
you’re right. 
Everyone needs you, day and night. 
Boy: Yes! I feel much better since 
this revelation ! 
Perhaps we can handle the situa- 
tion. 
Stay close, Common Sense! With 
you here—Gadzooks! 
I believe we can route these threat- 
ening spooks! 
Match, we’ll teach you some dis- 
cipline! 
We'll ‘‘ean’’ you, in a can of tin. 
GirL: Stool, you won’t crack my 
head like an egg! 
I’ll put some splints on your broken 


Sense! I guess 


leg! 
Boy: Knife, I’ll keep you in your 
case, 
Then I’ll always meet you face to 
face! 
GirL: Fruit jar, you’ll be kept on a 
shelf! 
We'll all be safe: Brother, I, and 
yourself. 


Boy: Pills, you’ll soon find out we’re 
your betters: 
We'll label you ‘‘POISON’’ in big 
red letters. 
jit: Rocking chair, your fate is 
simple and fitting. 
We'll see that you’re used for 
nothing but sitting. 
Boy: Cooking Pot, I don’t think 
we'll get burned. 
All that you need is your handle 
turned! 
Girt: Rug, I’ll anchor you to the 


floor. 
You won’t throw anyone any more. 
Boy: Cord, your career of crime is 
ended. 
First thing I’ll do is get you 
mended. 
GiRL: Stove, your plans will be 
quickly blighted! 
We'll keep you turned off except 
when you’re lighted. 
Boy: Fan—a corner for you, where 
you can’t do harm. 
We'll relax in your breeze, out of 
reach of your arm. 
And Nail, when you’re rusty we’ll 
see that you go. 
We can’t run the risk of lockjaw, 
you know. 
GirL: Iron, you can’t scare us, as 
hard as you try. 
We'll keep you shut off, and your 
nose to the sky. 
(Haunts have fallen back, one by 
one. They look meek now.) 
Boy (To Girt): It looks as if we’d 
changed their song! 
(To haunts) Now all go back where 
you belong! 
(Haunts scurry away.) 
Girt: We’ll always treat them as we 
should 
And then they can’t help being 
good. 
Mr. Jones (Enters): The papers are 
here. Are you ready to sign? 
Boy: Yes. (Signs) And now this 
place is mine. 
Mine and my sister’s, from this day 
hence! 
We'll live safe and happy, with 
Common Sense! 


THE END 
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Characters 
READER 
Spirit OF CHRISTMAS 
lst WoMAN 
Ist GIRL 
MILKMAN 
GROCERYMAN 
2NpD WoMAN 
2nD GIRL 
TimE: A few days before Christmas 
Sertina: No setting is necessary. 
At RisE: Reaper is standing down- 
stage right, where he stays through- 
out the play. 
Reaper: The Spirit of Christmas 
Dances down the street, 
With his magie slippers 
On his magic feet. 
Spirit (Dancing in merrily, chant- 
ing) : 
Closed hands, closed hearts, send 


me away. 
Open hands, open hearts, make me 
stay. 
Reaper: The Spirit of Christmas 


Sees a yellow house 
Slips through the keyhole 
Quiet as a mouse, 
Tiptoes to the kitchen, 
Perches on a shelf 
Near the cups and saucers 
Talking to himself: 
Sprit: Closed hands, closed hearts, 


send me away. 
Open hands, open hearts, make me 
stay. 


The Spirit of Christmas 


by Aileen Fisher 


(lst WomAN and Ist GIRL come in, 
pantomime as READER speaks.) 


Reaper: At the kitchen table 


75 


In the yellow house 
Stands a frowny woman 
In a checkered blouse, 
Stands her greedy daughter 
Nibbling crumbs and sweets 
As they put the frosting 
On their Christmas treats— 
Cookies cut like circles, 
Triangles, and bars, 
Cookies shaped like angels, 
Little moons, and stars. 
(Woman and Girt work in silence 
for a moment.) 
Then there comes a rattle 
On the stoop... (Sound of milk 
bottles clinking off stage) 
lst Woman: Dear me! 
That must be the milkman. 
Hope he doesn’t see. (Looks ner- 
vously from door to cookies.) 
Girt: He will want a sample, 
He will want a taste, 
And we haven’t any 
Cookies here to waste. 
lst Woman: No, we haven’t any 
Sweets to give away... 
These are meant for Christmas. 
Cover up the tray! 
Ist Girt (In loud whisper as she 
covers tray) : 
If we’re very quiet 
He will never know 
We have all these cookies 


Cooling in a row. 


Reaper: The milkman leaves the 
bottles 
At the door, and goes. 
The Spirit of Christmas 
Wrinkles up his nose. 
And mother and daughter 
Start to work once more. 
(WoMAN and GirL work in silence 
for a moment.) 
Then there comes a clatter 
At the kitchen door. 
lst Girt: That must be the order 
From the grocery store. 
Ist Woman: Hurry, take a tea- 
towel, 
Cover up the treats. 
Grocerymen, I fear me, 
Have an eye for sweets. 
GROCERYMAN (Off stage): 
from the market! 
lst Woman: Hide away the treats. 
Reaper: Crack! goes a teacup 
On the cupboard shelf. 
Zip! go the slippers 
Of the Christmas elf. 
Whisk! through the keyhole, 
(Sprrit hurries to front of stage.) 
Over the mat, 
Before the girl and woman 
Can say... 
lst Woman (Puzzled): What’s that? 
(They look around and then go 
out) 
Sprit: Closed hands, closed hearts, 
send me away, 
Pity the people on Christmas Day 
Whose hands are closed and whose 
hearts are small. 
They won’t be merry at all, at all, 
at all. 
READER : 


Order 


The Spirit of Christmas 


Sees another house, 


Brushes off his jacket, 
Straightens up his blouse 
Peeks inside the window, 
Squeezes through a crack, 
Perches on a platter 
On the China rack. 
Spirit: Closed hands, closed hearts, 
send me away. 
Open hands, open hearts, make me 
stay. 
(2Np WoMAN and 2Nnp GIRL come in.) 
Reaper: At the kitchen table 
In the second house 
Stands a jolly woman 
In a colored blouse, 
Stands her merry daughter 
Smiling at the sweets 
As they spread the frosting 
On their Christmas treats. 
(Woman and Girt work at the 
cookies, having a good time.) 
Then there comes a rattle 
On the stoop... 


2np Woman: I say, 

That must be the milkman. (Calls 
out cheerfully) Do not rush 
away! 

2np Girt (Calling): You must have 
a sample, 


You must have a bite 
Of our Christmas cookies, 
Red, and green, and white. 
(2Np Woman and GirL go to door 
with cookie trays.) 
MILKMAN (At door): 
Thank you kindly. 
Aren’t they pretty, though! 
2npD Woman: Put one in your pocket, 
Munch it as you go. 
2np Girt: Isn’t Christmas jolly? 
MILKMAN (Merrily, munching 
cookie) : Guess I ought to know! 
Reaper: The milkman goes off 


Thank you. 
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whistling, 
Merry as a bird. 
The elf atop the platter 
Doesn’t say a word, 
But oh, there is a twinkle 
Shining in his eye, 
And oh, there is a chuckle 
As the cooks go by. (2nd Woman 
and GirL return to their work.) 
Mother and daughter 
Start to work once more .. . (Slight 
pause as they work) 
Then there comes a clatter 
At the kitchen door. 
2nD GirL: That must be the order 
From the grocery store. 
2npD Woman: Is there any coffee 
In the coffeepot ? 
2nD Girt: Yes. I’ll pour a cup full, 
Nice and steaming hot. 
2np Woman: And we’ll pass the 
cookies. 
My, we’ve made a stack. 
Grocerymen get weary 
Rushing forth and back .. . 
GROCERYMAN (Off stage) : Order from 
the market. 
2np Girt: Come and have a snack! 
(2np Girt and Woman go to the 
door with coffee and cookies.) 
Reaper: Zip! from the platter 
On the cupboard shelf 
Springs a merry fellow, 
Springs the Christmas elf, 
Dancing on his tiptoes, 
Talking to himself: 
Spirit: Closed hands, closed hearts, 
send me away. 
Open hands, open hearts. 
Here I’ll stay! 
Here I’ll stay for Christmas, here 
I'll dance and jig— 
Blessings on the people when their 


hearts are big! 
(He dances a jolly jig.) 


THE END 








In convenient 
book form— 


On Stage for 


Teen-Agers 


by Helen Louise Miller 
22 gay, rollicking comedies—all royalty- 
free. These plays can be produced 
successfuly without elaborate stagi 
or costumes and are, therefore, id 
for schools and small drama ais 
The author has captured the youthful 
buoyancy of this age level. Her amus- 
ing situations, believable characters, 
and sparkling dialogue reflect the 
varied interests of today’s young 
people. Included in this collection are 
12 general comedies and 10 holiday 
comedies. Teachers, drama directors 
and their pupils will find these modern 
comedies fascinating to read and fun to 
produce. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for 
Special Days 
by Mildred Hark and 


Noel McQueen 


24 non-royalty, one-act holiday plays 
which are easy for young people to pro- 
duce. The plays for national holidays 
are historically accurate but not dull or 
stodgy; the plays about special days 
are spritely and amusing. The real 
characters and lively plots in these 
plays will make young actors and 
young audiences aware of the sig- 
nificance of our holidays and at the 
same time will interest and delight 
them. Both traditional and modern 
plays are included for all major holi- 
days. Intermediate and Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


at your bookstore or postpaid from 
PLAYS, INC. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











Part Four 








Radio Play 





Music: A theme that starts quietly. 
Sneak and hold under. 

NarRaTOR: In the days of King 
Louis there lived in France a poor 
juggler by the name of Barnabas, 
a native of Compiegne, who wan- 
dered from city to city performing 
tricks of skill and prowess. .. . 

Music: Segue to gay carnival theme. 
Hold under. 

NARRATOR: .. . On fair days he would 
lay down in the public square a 
worn and aged carpet. Then after 
having attracted a group of chil- 
dren and idlers, he would assume 
the strangest postures, and balance 
a pewter plate on his nose. At first 
the crowd regarded him with in- 
difference. 

Boy 1. Oh, he’s just another juggler. 

Girt 1: And not a very clever one. 

Man 1: Come, let us depart. 

NaRRATOR: But when, with his hands 
and head on the ground, Barnabas 
threw into the air and caught with 
his feet six glittering copper balls, 
he elicited a murmur of admiration 
from his audience. 


Girt 1: Oh, how clever. 

Boy 1: I’ve never before seen such 
a feat. 

Girt 2: That must take much prac- 
tice. 





The Juggler of Our Lady 


by Anatole France 
Adapted for radio by Walter Hackett 













Man 1: Oh, yes, indeed it must. 
Boy 2: What is his name? 
Man 2: He is named Barnabas. 


Girt 1: Perform some more, Barna- 
bas. 
Narrator: And when, as a finale, 


Barnabas assumed the form of a 
wheel and in that position juggled 
twelve knives, he elicited a de- 
lighted murmur from his audience. 

Boy 1: How wonderful. 

Girt 1: How clever! 

Boy 2: And he is not young. 

Girt 2: He must be the cleverest 
juggler in all France. 


Man 1: In all the world. 

Man 2: Reward him. Throw him 
some coins. 

Girt 2: Here, Barnabas. 

Girt 1: Here are some coins. 


Boy 2: Catch, Barnabas. 

Music: Up and segue to sad theme. 
Hold under. 

Narrator: But Barnabas had a 
hard time making a living. Earn- 
ing his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, he bore more than his share 
of miseries. Besides, he was un- 
able to work as much as he would 
have liked. In order to exhibit 
his wonderful talents, he required 
the warmth of the sun and the heat 
of the day. In winter time he was 
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no more than a tree stripped of its 
leaves, in fact, half-dead. The 
frozen earth was too hard for the 
juggler. And so during the bad 
season he suffered from hunger 
and cold. But, since he had a 
simple heart, he suffered in silence. 
He never thought about the 
origin of wealth or about inequal- 
ity. He firmly believed that if 
this world were evil, the next could 
not but be good. He lived the life 
of an honest man. He was indeed 
a good man, fearing God, and de- 
vout in his adoration of the Holy 
Virgin. When he went into a 
church he never failed to kneel be- 
fore the image of the Mother of 
God. And he would look up at her 
kind and patient face and thus 
address her: 


BARNABAS: My Lady, watch over my 


life until it shall please God that 
I die, and when I am dead, see that 
I have the joys of Paradise. 


Music: Out. 
NarRAToR: One day, after a day of 


heavy rain, he trudged along a 
road, his juggling balls under his 
arm and his knives wrapped up in 
his old carpet. He was seeking 
some barn where he might go sup- 
perless to bed, when he saw a monk 
going in his direction. They fell 
into conversation. 


Prior: Friend, how does it happen 


that you are dressed all in green? 
Are you perchance going to play 
the part of a fool in some play? 


BarNaBas: No indeed, Father. My 


name is Barnabas, and my business 
is that of juggling. (Sighs) It 
would be the finest calling in the 





world if I could eat every day. 


Prior: Friend Barnabas, be careful 


what you say. 


BaRNABAS: Have I said something 


wrong, Father? 


Prior: Remember, Barnabas, there 


is no finer calling than the monas- 
tic. The priest celebrates the praise 
of God and the saints. The life of 
a monk is a perpetual hymn to the 
Lord. 


BarNaBaAS: Father, I spoke like an 


ignorant man. My estate cannot 
be compared to yours, and though 
there is some merit to balancing a 
stick on the end of your nose, it is 
in no wise comparable to your 
merit. I wish I might, like you, 
sing the Office every day, especially 
the Office of the Very Holy Virgin, 
to whom I am especially and piously 
devoted. In order to enter the 
monastic life, I would willingly 
give up the art by which I am 
known in more than six hundred 
cities and villages. 


Prior: Friend Barnabas, in you I 


see a well-disposed man, an earnest 
man. Come with me and I will see 
that you enter the monastery of 
which I am the Prior. 


Music: A religious theme. Forte and 


fade under. 


Narrator: Thus did Barnabas be- 


come a monk. In the monastery he 
found great peace, a quiet sanctu- 
ary. He performed but simple 
tasks, for Barnabas had only one 
real skill, that of juggling. And 
Barnabas found that the monks 
celebrated most magnificently the 
eult of the Holy Virgin, each of 
them bringing to her service all the 





knowledge and skill which God had 
given him. 

Music: Segue to religious Christmas 
pattern. Hold under. 

NaRRATOR: That year many weeks 
before Christmas, the monks com- 
menced their offerings to Mary, the 
Mother of God. The Prior, for his 
part, started writing a_ special 
prayer, setting forth the virtues of 
the Holy Virgin. As it was writ- 
ten, Brother Maurice began ecopy- 
ing it with a cunning hand on 
pages of parchment. And Brother 
Alexandre prepared to decorate it 
with delicate miniatures represent- 
ing the life of the Queen of Heaven. 
Brother Marbode was cutting an 
image of stone—an image of the 
Holy Virgin watching over the 
Christ Child, and when finished, 
this was to be placed inside the 
altar rail. Brother Jacques was 
writing a hymn, while Brother 
Francois was preparing to set the 
words to music. Three other 
brothers were busying themselves 
with the building of a crib and 
manger and figures of the Holy 
Mother and the Christ Child, com- 
plete with the Three Wise Men. 
Indeed, with one lone exception, 
there was not a monk in the entire 
monastery, who did not have some 
Christmas offering to make to the 
Mother of God. And that lone ex- 
ception was, of course, Barnabas. 
The Prior, noting his saddened air, 
spoke to him. 

Music: Out. 

Prior: Why are you sad, Brother 


Barnabas, during this greatest of 
all seasons? 





Barnabas: Alas, Father, I see all 
this activity about me—the other 
brothers all with their tributes to 
the Holy Mother. And I have 
nothing to offer. I am but very 
poorly educated and I have no skill 
save my juggling. 

Prior: You have your faith, Barna- 
bas, and that is most important. 

BarnaBbas: Yes, good Father, I have 
that, and that is all, that is all. 

Prior: Perhaps if you offer up to 
the Holy Mother a special prayer, 
you may be answered. 

Narrator: Barnabas went to the 
chapel and, kneeling before the 
statue of the Holy Virgin, he 
said : 

Barnabas: Alas! I am so unhappy, 
just as I told the Prior. I am un- 
happy because I cannot, like my 
brothers, give worthy praise to you, 
O Holy Mother of God, to whom 
I have consecrated all the love in 
my heart. I am such a stupid fel- 
low, without art. I can write no 
prayer to you, like the good Prior. 
And if I could write it, I would be 
unable to copy it in so fine a hand, 
like Brother Maurice is doing, nor 
could I decorate it with rich minia- 
tures, like Brother Alexandre. 
Brother Marbode is cutting out of 
stone an image of you watching 
over the Christ Child. Brother 
Jacques is writing in your honor a 
special Christmas hymn, while 
Brother Francois is setting those 
beautiful words to equally beauti- 
ful music. Every Brother is doing 
something to honor your sacred 
memory, and I, stupid Barnabas, 
have nothing to offer. 
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NaRRATOR: Thus did Barnabas la- 
ment and abandon himself to his 
misery. One evening in the re- 


fectory, he heard a monk tell a 
story. 
Monk: It took place here many 


years ago. The Brother’s name was 
Jean. He could not, poor man, re- 
cite anything but the ‘‘ Ave Maria.”’ 

Monk 2. Only the ‘‘ Ave Maria’’! 

Monk 3: Indeed, he must have been 
a sorry sight. 

Monk: Yes, he was scorned for his 
ignorance, was Brother Jean, but 
after his death a remarkable event 
took place. 

Monk 2. An ‘‘event’’! 


Monk 8: Tell us, Brother, what hap- 
pened ? 
Monk: After he died there sprang 


from his mouth five roses. 

Monk 3: Five roses! 

Monk: Five roses, in honor of the 
five letters in the name Maria. 
Thus was his holiness made mani- 
fest. 

Music: Christmas hymn. Sneak and 
hold under. 

NaRRATOR: In listening to this story, 
Barnabas was conscious once more 
of the Holy Virgin’s beneficence. 
But he was not consoled by the ex- 
ample of the happy miracle, for his 
heart was full of zeal and he wanted 
to celebrate the glory of His Lady 
in Heaven on Christmas. He 
sought for a way in which to do 
this, but in vain, and each day 
brought him greater sorrow. He 
even volunteered to sing with the 
choir that was to accompany the 
Mass on Christmas morning. 

Music: Out. 








Narrator: The choirmaster listened 
to Barnabas. Afterwards he drew 
him aside. 

CHoIRMASTER: I am sorry, Brother 
Barnabas, but I cannot have you 
in the choir. 

BarNaBas: I do not sing very well? 

CHOoIRMASTER: You do not sing well, 
Brother Barnabas. Your voice is 

. . is—well, you have no voice at 
all. 

NARRATOR: Despite the newly-fallen 
snow that blanketed the monastery 
grounds, Barnabas walked back 
and forth, his head bowed. He was 
so lost in sadness, he did not at 
first hear the voice of the Prior. 

Prion: Again you are grieving, 
Brother Barnabas. Why? 

BarNaBAS: Good Prior, my sadness 
lingers on me, because I have no 
gift for the Holy Mother. Tomor- 
row is Christmas and, when the 
others make their offerings, I shall 
have nothing to give. I shall be 
but a sorry sight. 

Prior: Have faith, Barnabas, have 
faith. (Fading). She is all-know- 
ing. Have faith and she will re- 
ward you. 

Music: A sacred Christmas hymn. 
Sneak and hold under. 

NaRRATOR: The next morning ush- 

ered in a sacred Christmas at the 

monastery. At Mass the monks 
knelt in prayer, while the Prior 
celebrated the holy ceremony. 

During it, Barnabas kept his head 

bowed, for he wished to shut out 

the sight of the fine gifts made by 
the other monks and offered up as 

a part of the service. But he could 

not shut out the fine prayer, in the 





form of a sermon, which the Prior 
had written, and which he read 
from Brother Maurice’s finely- 
copied parchment and decorated by 
Brother Alexandre. He likewise 
could not shut out the voices of the 
choir when it sang Brother Jacques’ 
Christmas hymn set to music by 
Brother Francois; nor could he 
shut out his own glaring lack of 
contribution to the Holy Virgin. 

Music: Out. 

NaRRATOR: That noon when the 
monks sat down to their Christmas 
dinner of soup and goose and pud- 
ding, Barnabas was absent. He 
had no appetite. His eyes lacked 
lustre, his head was bent, his steps 
dragged as he walked around the 
grounds of the walled-in garden. 
He said to himself: 

BaRNABAS: I am such a meagre, lit- 
tle man . . . an uneducated and 
most untalented man. I am un- 
worthy to wear the cloth of the 
Church. Christmas Day is almost 
passed and I, alone among these 
talented men, have failed to con- 
tribute anything to the great feast 
of Our Lord. Mary, Mother of 
God, pray for me, a humble man 
with no talent. (Fading) Pray for 
me, O dearest Mary, Mother of 
God, forgive me. 

Narrator: The afternoon of Christ- 
mas melted into evening. Vespers 
and the benediction passed. At 
last the monks went to their simple 
cells where sleep descended upon 
them. And with them went a sor- 
rowful Barnabas. For several 


hours he lay awake, unable to fall 
Finally he sat up. 


off to sleep. 








There was hope in his eyes. He 

reached out, groping at the corner 
of his tiny cell. Then he quietly 
opened his door and stole down the 
darkened corridor. Several min- 
utes later, Brother Alexandre, he 
who had painted the fine minia- 
tures on the parchment containing 
the Prior’s special sermon to the 
Holy Mother, looked in at the semi- 
darkened chapel. What he saw 
made him start. He opened his 
mouth as though to speak, to call 
out, to protest, but no words came 
forth. He made a motion of enter- 
ing the chapel, but something 
seemed to hold him back. Fasci- 
nated, he watched, and then he 
whirled around. He practically 
ran from the chapel, his white robe 
flapping around his bare ankles, 
his sandals slapping against the 
stone floor. Out of breath, he 
paused at the door leading to the 
Prior’s cell. Without calling out 
or knocking, without waiting for 
permission, he entered. Shaking 
the startled and sleepy Prior by the 
shoulder, he almost yelled. 

ALEXANDRE: Prior... Father... 
rise... rise and follow me. 

Prior: Brother Alexandre, why do 

you enter in such a fashion? What 


is wrong? 
ALEXANDRE: A great sin is being 
committed .. . a sacrilege. 


Prior: Sin... 
do you mean? 

ALEXANDRE: I cannot bear to tell 
you. You must see for yourself. 
This is a matter that only you can 
pass upon. 

Prior: It cannot be that serious. 


sacrilege—whatever 
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ALEXANDRE: But it is, Prior, it is. 
Please follow me. 

NarRaTor: The Prior, led by Brother 
Alexandre, hurried to the chapel. 
Outside, they paused. 

Cuorr: A capella, celestial effect of 
humming ‘‘Ave Maria.’’ Sneak in 
and hold under scene. 

NaRRATOR: Through the open door 

of the chapel, the Prior and Brother 

Alexandre saw a remarkable sight. 

They saw Barnabas before the 

image of the Holy Virgin, his head 

on the floor and his feet in the air. 

He was juggling six copper balls 

and twelve knives. In honor of the 

Holy Virgin he was performing 

the tricks which had in former days 

brought him the greatest fame. 

This was Barnabas’ humble offer- 

ing to Her, the only gift he could 

make, one that was born out of his 
great devotion and steadfast faith. 

Brother Alexandre, horrified at 


what he thought to be a great sacri- 
lege, made a motion to rush toward 
the ex-juggler. But 


the Prior 


ae 





raised his hand. 
Prior (Sotto voce) : 

Brother Alexandre. 
ALEXANDRE (Protesting) : 
is wrong. 


Be charitable, 


But this 

He will be punished. 

Prior: It may be as you say, but be 
gentle. Tell Brother Barnabas he 
must stop juggling. 

ALEXANDRE: He has lost his wits. 

Prior: He is a simple man, a good 
man. Now go to him. 

NaRRATOR: But searcely had the 
Prior stopped talking, when a 
wonderful thing took place. The 
two men saw the Virgin slowly de- 
scend from the altar. With a fold 
of her blue mantle, she wiped away 
the sweat that streamed over the 
juggler’s forehead. Then the 
Prior, bowing his head down to the 
marble floor, uttered reverently: 

Prior: Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God. 

CuHorr: Segue into a chorus of ‘‘ Ave 
Maria.’’ Up to finish. 


THE END 





Part Five 


Production Notes 





Tue PERAMBULATING PIE 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Bags, groceries, cardboard sign, 
boxes, large pie tin wrapped in waxed 
paper, sweater, Christmas greens, baskets, 
small jar, card and check in envelope. 

Setting: A room in the Community House. 
The only furnishings are several large 
tables and a few chairs. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Puppy Love 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Cards, wrapping paper, boxes, 
string, greens, small tree, a large stuffed 
toy dog, wrapped packages, red bow, tag, 
lights for tree, trays, plates of cakes, 
teacups, teapot. 

Setting: The living room of the Bradley 
home. It is attractively and comfortably 
furnished with chairs, tables, bookcases, 
etc. Upstage center are two card tables. 
Downstage right, near a large armchair, 
is a small tea table. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


No Room at THE INN 

Characters: 15 male; 1 female; extras. 
laying Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The players wear the traditional 
flowing garments of the Orient, not neces- 
sarily white. The Boy is dressed in a 
short tunic. Sandals are worn by all. 

Properties: Pitchers, staffs for the Shepherds, 
three coffers. 

Seiting: On two sides of the stage, rear and 
left, runs the wall of the courtyard. This 
is about six feet high and is broken by 
two arched gateways. One arch is at the 
center of the rear wall and leads to the 
stables. It has a wooden gate. The 
other arch is at the center of the left wall 
and is the entrance to the inn yard from 
the highway. It has no gate. On the 
right of the stage is the wall of the inn. 
There is a door in the center of the wall; 
to the right of the door, a bench; to the 
left, a small window. The stage is bare 


save for the bench and at the rear left a 
circular well-curb of stone wide enough 
to use as a seat. 
sky may be seen. 
Lighting: Red overheads and footlights are 
used in Scene 1, 


Above the wall only the 


with most of the light 





Production Notes 


from the overheads concentrated at left or 
perhaps additional red spots shining from 
the left wings. For Scene 2 dark blue 
overheads and footlights are desirable. A 
white spot from offstage can be placed to 
shine directly over the stable to represent 
the star; or the desired effect can also be 
attained by hanging a silver star above 
the stable and using a white spot on it. 

Note: This play can be combined effectively 
with a musical program by preceding and 
following it with the singing of carols. 
One verse of a carol could be sung also 
while the curtain is lowered to denote 
passage of time. Nothing longer should 
be introduced here as it would break the 
continuity of the play. 

Appropriate carols are “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” “While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks,” “Away in a Manger,” “We 
Three Kings,” “Silent Night,” “All My 
Heart this Night Rejoices,” “It Came 
upon a Midnight Clear,” “First Noel,” 
“In Bethlehem ‘neath Starlit Skies,” 
“Adeste Fidelis.” 

Tue Prncu-Hitrer 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female; the guests 
are both male and female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Scene 1: Dish of fudge, plate of 
sour balls, paper napkins, red string, auto- 
graph book. Scene 2: Christmas tree 
balls and lights, paper napkins, bags of 
candy, box, velvet beret, and large hand- 
bag for Adele, manuscript for Oliver Car- 
penter. 

Setting: Scene 1: A girl’s dormitory bed- 
room. The room is furnished with a 
couch, a chair, a desk, and some book- 
cases. Near the desk a card table has 
been set up. The walls may be decorated 
with banners and pictures. Scene 2: A 
room at Tate Home. Rows of chairs run 
from the center of the stage to downstage 
left. In front of them is a large table, 
and on the table is a pile of bright paper 
napkins. There is a trimmed Christmas 
tree upstage center, and on a table near 
the tree are bags of candy. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

ANGEL IN THE Looxinc-GLass 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Lucy wears 8 
white flowing robe typical of the angel’s 
costume in a Christmas pageant. 

Properties: Pins, tape measure, halo. 
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Setting: Before the ¢urtain there is a large 


full-length mirror placed on one side of 
the stage. The stage itself is divided into 
three “apartments”. In the Youngs’ 
apartment are two chairs and a table. In 
Aunt Martha’s apartment are an over- 
stuffed chair and two hassocks. In Zor- 
lova’s apartment are a chair and a mod- 
ernistic dressing table. On the dressing 
table is a telephone. Note: This play 
may be produced withoitt any scenery 
at all; the apartments may be indicated 


by signs. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue CuristmMas SNOWMAN 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. The children 


wear hats and coats and boots when they 
enter. Jenkins and Sarah should be 
dressed in black. Mr. Weatherby also 
wears black. 


Properties: Tray, teapot, cup, paper, long 


overcoat, cane, two hats, pencil, axe. 


Settings: The library in Mr. Weatherby’s 


home. Upstage center is a large fireplace 
with high bookcases full of books on 
either side of it. There is a large mirror 
over the fireplace. In the center of the 
right wall is a French window leading to 
the outside. Against the wall are more 
cases of books. In the center of the left 
wall is a door leading to the rest of the 
house. Upstage from the door is a small 
table with a telephone, pad of paper and 
pencil on it. Near the fireplace at right 
is a large chair with a small table in front 
of it with a chess board and chess men 
set up on it as though someone were in 
the middle of a game. Bric-a-brac is 
placed around the room, and on the 
mantel is a large china cat. Other chairs 
and tables are placed around the room, 
and pictures are hung on the walls. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Broru or CHRISTKINDLI 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female; carolers may 


be male or female. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: The carolers are dressed in 


medieval costumes; long hose, short full 
pants and long dark tunics. Christkindli 
wears a long white gown with full flow- 
ing sleeves, and a golden crown on her 
head. The rest of the characters are 
dressed in appropriate peasant costumes. 


Properties: Cloak, small bag, candle, plate 


of cakes, ladle, bowl, cups, star. 


Setting: A room in a peasant cottage in 


Switzerland. Upstage center is a fire- 
place, and in the fireplace on some logs 
is a small pot. On one side of the fire- 





place is a large cupboard, on the other a 
gaily curtained window. Small chairs are 
in front of the fireplace. Downstage right 
is a small decorated Christmas tree, and 
near the tree a low table. 

Lighting: No special effects. A spotlight 
might be turned on the Angel as she 
enters. 

PINATA 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. If desired, Maria, 
Jorge and Grandmother may wear cos- 
tumes suggestive of Mexico. 

Properties: Two pifiatas, book, sewing, 
rings, knife, candies, pencil, blue beads, 
red ribbon, pennies, oranges, handker- 
chief, stick. 

Note: A pifiata has a clay jug as a base. 
It is trimmed with wire and crepe paper. 

Setting: The roof of a house in Mexico 
City. To the left is a line of clothes, 
toward the rear an old-fashioned well, 
and to the right, three chairs. Flowers, 
plants and bright Mexican pottery can be 
placed around the stage to give a colorful 
impression. At the right side of the stage 
there should be some kind of hook so that 
the pifiata can be hung. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


CuristMas Party 


Characters: 7 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Santa Claus wears the traditional 
red costume. The dolls are dressed in 
appropriate costumes: Cowboy Doll in 
a cowboy suit, Mama Doll in a long 
dress, Teddy Bear in brown, Tin Soldier 
in a uniform, and Jack-in-the-Box in a 
jester’s costume. The rest of the char- 
acters wear everyday dress. 

Properties: Small table, set of dishes, large 
red box for Jack, large key, lasso, teapot, 
cups. 

Setting: The toy section of a department 
store. At right is a counter full of toys. 
These include a toy drum and a toy piano. 
Against the counter is a hobbyhorse. At 
left is an easy-chair, a brightly decorated 
Christmas tree, and a sign reading: Don’t 
forget to say hello to Santa. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Mrs. Santa’s Curistmas Girr 


Characters: 1 male; 1 female; elves may be 
either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Santa is dressed in the tradi- 
tional red suit. Mrs. Santa wears a long, 
full skirt, white blouse, and apron. The 
elves are dressed in tight-fitting costumes 
of red and green, and wear little pointed 
caps with bells. 


Properties: Long sheet of paper, pe ncil, red 
ribbon, large box in which is a huge watch 
with a long gold chain, tray of cakes. 

Setting: Santa’s workship. Part of the stage 
is littered with bits of wood, paper, rib- 
bon and greens. Long tables may be 
placed along the upstage wall, and on the 
tables hammers, saws and other tools can 
be seen. In one corner is a decorated 
Christmas tree, and under the tree are 
ten small packages. A large cupboard is 
upstage right, and above the cupboard is 
a clock. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


ALL Houses Are HAUNTED 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female; the Haunts 
may be either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Jones and the Boy and Girl 
wear everyday clothing. The Mystery 
Man is dressed in black and wears a mask. 
The Strange Boy has bandages wrapped 
over his arms and legs. The Haunts may 
wear everyday clothing and wear signs, or 


they may be dressed in more elaborate 
costumes suggesting their parts. 

Setting: Living room of a house. A few 
chairs and tables are placed around the 


room. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Sprerr or CHRISTMAS 
Characters: 2 male; 4 female; Reader and 
Spirit may be either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Spirit of Christmas is 
dressed in a red and green jester’s cos- 
tume. He wears a long, pointed cap with 
a little bell on his head, and bells are 
attached to the tips of his shoes with 
silver ribbon. The rest of the characters 
wear appropriate modern dress. 

Properties: Trays of cookies, coffeepot, milk 
bottles. 

Setting: No setting is necessary, although 
the stage may be decorated with Christ- 
mas greens. 


laghting: No special effecte. 








Recently Published! 
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CAREER PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


By SAMUEL S, RICHMOND 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE contains 30 modern, royalty-free vo- 
cational guidance plays dramatizing a variety of careers for young people. The plays 
were written to help young people understand the requirements and possibilities of 
certain vocations, and to point out to them the necessity of weighing their own assets 
and liabilities before choosing their careers. Each play dramatizes an occupational 

roblem and points up pertinent information. The situations are realistic and the in- 

formation reliable and timely, but the occupational material is never permitted to 

the action of the play. These dramas are fascinating to read and to act. 

They have true-to-life characters, the sets are simple but effective, and the plots are 
dramatic and vital. 


The plays in this collection ap = originally in the monthly issues of PLAYS, 
the Drama Magazine for Young 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE will be a boon to teachers, librarians, 
and counselors who have long been searching for up-to-date, accurate and interesting 
vocational guidance material. Young me themselves will really enjoy reading, 
acting in, or seeing these plays. 


$3.50 At your bookseller or direct postpaid from 
PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Book Reviews 





CuperaFT. (14 volumes.) Field Enter- 
prises. $69.50. 

This newly revised edition of an excellent 
set of books for young people has much to 
recommend it. For it is more than a store- 
house of facts and information. The 3,300 
pages in these fourteen volumes can serve 
well as a supplementary source of answers 
to the many questions boys and girls have 
in their studies from elementary through 
high school. The 3,500 illustrations en- 
liven the material found in these books 
and make them attractive and interesting to 
the young people. 

Each volume deals with a separate unit of 
material and is keyed to a different aspect 
of childhood interest and experience: Poetry 
and stories; The World Around Us, which 
helps acquaint the child with his environ- 
ment by means of a good text and a large 
number of beautiful Kodachromes; Creative 
Play and Activities, which will help parents 
and teachers guide children in construc- 
tive pastimes and hobbies; Play Making 
and Play Acting, which will be of special 
interest to PLAYS’ readers and those in- 
terested in any phase of dramatic work; 
Art and Music; Science and Industry; and 
four Parent Guidance Volumes, designed 
to help parents solve the many problems 
in child rearing from infancy through pre- 
adolescence. 

In addition to the fine material included 
in these volumes, the Childcraft Advisory 
Service is available to owners of this set. 
Through this, parents or teachers may for a 
period of three years secure pamphlets on 
questions and problems which are particu- 
larly perplexing during the growing-up 
years of children. 


Merry Makes a Cuorce. By Alma Heflin 
McCormick. Little, Brown and Company 
(An Atlantic Monthly Press Book.) $2.50 
There were practical reasons for Merry’s 

going to Bradmount State Teachers’ College 

instead of to the university, but she started off 
her college career without enthusiasm. 

Through a good story full of well-rounded 

characters, we see Merry’s early indifference 


to the College and to teaching change to a 
more positive attitude towards both, and we 
learn some good reasons for her decision to 
stay on and to make teaching her career. 
(For junior and senior high.) 


Spotlaght on Books 
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Unciz, AUNT AND JezepEL. By Martha 
Hedman. Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 
With the swiftly changing political and 

social scene all over the world, it is re- 

freshing to read this nostalgic but dramatic 
book about Martha Hedman’s girlhood in 
old Finland. Martha (well known as an 
actress in Europe and America in the early 
part of the twentieth century) lived with 
her handsome Uncle Mathias and her Aunt 

Mathilda, a rather plain woman. While 

this is a true story of family life, it reads 

with the pace of fiction against a delightful 
setting of old-world charm. (Junior high 
and older). 


GENERAL E1seENHOWER, Soldier of Democ- 
racy. By Kenneth 8. Davis. Doubleday. 
$1.00. 

The boyhood of General Eisenhower, and 
the colorful years which led to his position 
during World War II as Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Forces in Europe, and 
after the war to his present position as 
President of Columbia University, are full 
of adventure and action which American 
boys will enjoy. Since Eisenhower is still 
—even several years after the war—very 
much in the public eye, this boek on his 
life will undoubtedly appeal to a wide audi- 
ence. (Junior high and older.) 


A Picture DicrioNary OF THE BisLe. By 
Ruth P. Tubby. Illustrated by Ruth King. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 

Through the definitions of some four hun- 
dred words frequently found in English trans- 
lations of the Bible, boys and girls will un- 
doubtedly find Bible stories and verses easier 
to understand. The simple drawings ac- 
companying many of the definitions add to 
the value of the book. (For intermediates.) 


Merry Sones ror Boys anp Giris. By 
Winifred Loerch Gomez. Illustrated by 
Eunice Young Smith. Follett Publishing 
Company. 

Old-time favorites, nursery rhymes which 
never lose their appeal, as well as some charm- 
ing new songs composed by the author herself 
to well-known lyrics are to be found in this at- 
tractive book. It is well-illustrated in color 
and black and white. The music itself is 
clearly printed and the accompaniments are 
easy-to-play. (For primary grades and up.) 


Ir Micut Be You. By Ruth Adams Knight. 

Doubleday. $2.00. 

The eight stories in this book are about 
young people of different countries and take 
place in different periods (from America 
in modern times to the early days of the 
Christian era), but they are built around a 
single theme: the effect of persecution on 
them. In spite of the seriousness of the 
theme, Ruth Adams Knight has used her 
sound dramatic skill and her ability to tell 
a good story to make a book that is lively 
and exciting. (Sentor High.) 


Over tHE Huis to Nuccer. By Aileen 

Fisher. Aladdin Books. $1.76. 

Have you ever wondered how it would 
feel to be a pioneer? The hardships and 
difficulties of moving into the Colorado 
Territory and how this family overcame 
them and “made a go of it” is the theme of 
this story. Miss Fisher writes with vitality 
and ease, and her book has the kind of 
interest and excitement to appeal to young 
people. (Intermediate.) 


Moruer Goosze. Art work by Marwell 
Dorne and Bill Sass. Random House. 
Charming and colorful pictures enliven 

this new edition of the perennial favorite 

of childhood. (Pre-school.) 











PLAYBOOKS 
Do You Know That... 


«> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
ee published in PLAYS for use 

y members of the cast. 


«> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 

> We can supply you with copies of 
plays from both current and past 
issues. 


Each playbook costs only 15 cents. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 

To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 

that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 

When ordering, please give name under which 

subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

















Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the m 
are or adapted to meet special needs 


. All these are in addition to the 
tional field. 


538 South Clark Street 





Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


of plans and ideas to be used as they 


situations in individual classrooms. 
Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans 


form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,’"‘‘The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


ONLY $4.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25 additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $2.00 


in practical, workable 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Room P-1028 


Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


For Junior High and Older Groups 


ANGEL CHILD, December, 1942 

A TIME FROM NOW, December, 1943 

THE PERFECT GIFT, December, 1943 

SERGEANT SANTA CLAUS, December, 1944 

PINK ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1944 

A CAUSE TO SERVE, December, 1944 

CHRISTMAS HOUSE, December, 1944 

*TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, December, 1945 
THE MASTER OF THE STRAIT, December, 1945 
SANTA GOES TO TOWN , December, 1945 (All female cast) 
MAKING ROOM FOR THE LITTLE KING, December, 1945 
HOME FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1946 

THE KING IS HERE, December, 1946 

BUNNY COMES TO TOWN December, 1946 
CHRISTMAS EVE LETTER, December, 1947 

THE EMPTY ROOM, December, 1947 

THE RED WAGON, December, 1947 

THE WA YFARERS, December, 1947 

THE BOY WHO DIDN'T BELONG, December, 1948 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY, December, 1948 
NAOMI-OF-THE-INN, December, 1948 


For Intermediates 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, December, 1943 

CHRISTMAS COMES TO HAMELIN, December, 1944 

THE HOLLY HANGS HIGH, December, 1945 

WHAT, NO SANTA CLAUS? December, 1945 

SANTA CLAUS IS BORN December, 1946 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE, December, 1946 

THE FIRST NEW ENGLAND CHRISTMAS TREE, December, 1947 
THE FRIDAY FOURSOME PACKS A BOX, December, 1947 


JINGLE BELLS, December, 1948 
TIME OUT FOR CHRISTMAS December, 1948 
EMIXING STICE. Deseo 


For Primary Grades 


CHRISTMAS JOY, December, 1943 
THE LONELY FIR TREE, December, 1944 
EVER YWHERE CHRISTM December, 1944 
LITTLE CHRISTMAS G December, 1945 
THE DRESSMAKER’S TREE, December, 1945 
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A CHRISTMAS CRISS CROSS, December, 1946 
CANDY CANES, Decem 
LITTLE CHR RisTMaAs: TREE, December, 1947 


ITE 
SANTA’S ROBBERS, , 1948 


Radio Plays 


VISION OF THE SILVER BELL, Desamper, 1945 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, December, 1 947 

THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER, December, 1947 
KILLED BY MERRY CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues,may be produced royalty-free by 

subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 

15c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook 

orders, especially for small quantities. When ordering please give name under 
which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, Ine. 
¥ 8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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Just Published! 


100 PLAYS for 
CHILDREN 


Edited by A. S. Burack 
* 


In convenient book form — a giant collection of royalty-free 
plays for primary and intermediate grades. 


One hundred easy-to-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays (both traditional and modern), patriotism, 
legends, fairy tales, history, comedy, science, health, etc. 


Collected in this one volume are one hundred of the most popular 
plays ever published for primary and intermediate grades in PLAYS, 
the Drama Magazine for Young People. A well-balanced assort- 
ment, rich in useful material for holidays and special occasions and 
containing a large selection of good non-royalty plays for classroom 
and assembly presentation. Simple and inexpensive stagings are 
indicated for all the plays, and production notes give details on 
costuming and properties. 


Teachers, dramatic directors, and librarians will find 100 PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN the most valuable single source of new enter- 
taining dramas to fit every program and every need. A treasury of 
plays for young people! 


886 pages $4.75 
At your bookseller or postpaid from 
PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











